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THE FORWARD LOOKING MAGAZINE 


ITH this issue The Independent, sixty-five 
years old, becomes the Monday Morning 
Magazine. 

In so doing, we violate the ancient tra- 
dition held sacred among weekly periodicals. We violate 
it for one negative reason and for one very positive 
one. 

We cast the tradition aside because we do not like 
traditions. They are generally wrong. Wrong, that is, 
when they are reverenced as guides for the conduct of 
the coming age. 

Traditions tell us how the men in the days that are 
gone adapted themselves to the conditions of those days. 
But conditions change. No age is like the last. Every 
year brings new problems for our solving, new factors 
into our life, new relationships into which we must 
enter. To observe how those who have gone before us 
solved their problems, utilized the factors which they 
knew, resolved the relationships in which they found 
themselves, is of value not as showing us what we 
should do, but how we should do it—or, as often as not, 
how we should not do it. 


Tradition is an excellent teacher, but the worst possi- 
ble master. The Independent will be no slave of tra- 
dition. 

The Independent is a forward looking weekly. Its 
concern is with tomorrow, not with yesterday. It is a 
builder of the living future, not a compiler of dead 
history. This is the positive reason for the change. 

Beginning with its sixty-sixth year The Independent 
will keep its face to the future more resolutely, more 
stedfastly, more aggressively than ever before. 

It will, as it has done for three score years and five, 
deal with life—life in all its aspects, in all its activities, 
in all its kaleidoscopic variations. But it will be the life 
of the new day, of the coming generation, of the onward 
sweeping world. 

From this day onward The Independent, the forward 
looking weekly, will begin the week, not end it. With its 
face to the front it will seek to mold the future, not 
petrify the past. It will value only the traditions which 
shall be made in the future, and those only until they 
have become traditions. The Monday Morning Magazine 
will look forward and not back. 








A WISH AND A HOPE: BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


WOULD not dare, as lately editor of The Independ- 
ent, to present what it has been as the pattern of 
what my wish and hope are for it in the future. I would 
have it conducted by much wiser and abler control than 
any in the past; and yet I may, as asked, give my idea 
as to its proper purpose and conduct. 
Sir William Jones gave this rule for his division of 
the day: 


“Seven hours to law; to grateful slumber seven; 

Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven.” 
By a similar distribution of editorial purpose I would 
allot something to literary excellence, something to what 
is interesting, much to what is instructive, and every- 
thing to the influence of The Independent on the reader. 
It is well to please him, well to cultivate his literary 
taste, very important to inform him in matters of real 
importance; but, above all, and in all these ways, the 
chief aim should be to guide his judgment, help form 
his opinions, mold his character and direct his conduct 
on all matters of public concern on which he is called 
to think and act. 

As to literary purpose, I would have it ever present, 
pervasive, but not protrusive, always a humble servitor, 
except in poetry. I would have writing direct, clear, sim- 
ple and packed with meaning. There is much sloppy 


writing that never reaches its point. A college student 
under my instruction once presented for criticism a 
junior oration, and he was snapped up on the sentence, 
“The spiked artillery rent and dismayed the plain.” 
“Why, Linebarger,” said his teacher, “what do you mean 
by that? ‘Spiked artillery’ cannot rend or dismay any- 
thing.” “Never mind, professor,” answered the young 
man; “it sounds well and nobody will notice it.” Un- 
fortunately, Linebarger was nearly right. Many people 
would not notice the absurdity. In poetry the literary 
quality is of first importance, for poetry is of essence 
literary. An enormous quantity of fairly good poetry 
comes to this office, not too bad to print; and I would 
like to have a full page given to poetry as good as can 
be found, not neglecting those authors of best repute, 
but especially seeking out, and then culling out those 
young and ambitious candidates for success in the 
highest of all arts. But no nonsense poetry, none of low 
thought; for here, as ever, the pursuit of high influence 
is prime. 

As to what is interesting, that too is subsidiary. Good 
stories that please but also help; now and then bright 
tales of experience meant to amuse; even pictures that 
are agreeable and may be instructive in a certain meas- 
ure—all these have their place if kept within it, but 
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must never disguise the main object, which is to grip 
somebody and make him a stronger man. I would not 
have The Independent like a college paper that is con- 
cerned only with college games. There are enough other 
magazines that cater to the mere idle interest of the 
vacant hour, and which remind us of him whom Artegall 
met with the scales, who 
“weighed vanity 

And fild his ballaunces full of idle toys, 

Yet was admiréd much of fooles, women and boys.” 

I would have The Independent concerned much more 
with what is instructive than with fine style or pictured 
beauty or vacuous iridescence. Culture depends chiefly 
on acquired knowledge; and the progress of knowledge 
is startling, and no man can keep up with it. But the 
annual cyclopedia can, and the intelligent journal can 
and should record the main discoveries and the political, 
social and religious drifts. We have an utterly new 
physics of chemistry which contains tremendous possi- 
bilities; while astro-physics is giving us new revelations 
in astronomy. Equally archeology offers quite unexpect- 
ed views of the history of civilization and religion. 
Meanwhile invention follows hard on discovery, pro- 
ducing a new civilization every generation. The mean- 
ing of all this I would have The Independent tell its 
readers, while at the same time giving the unvarnished 
truth as to the chief political movements, ever remem- 
bering that the world is large, and that an overturn in 
China or an election in Australia may have more mean- 
ing than any local events that absorb the concern of 
nine-tenths of our people; but it is to the other tenth 
that The Independent appeals. 

But not even instruction would.I put first, only second; 
for the first thing on which I would have the purpose of 
The Independent fixed is its dynamic quality—I would 
have it a power—I would have it influence men’s opin- 
ions and judgments, and so their character and actions. 
That means the purpose to discuss and express opinions 
based on sound and convincing arguments on as many 
current questions as possible. This allows no flippant 
view of the great eternal principles of right and wrong, 
of social justice and of political freedom. While the rule 
“De Minimis” excuses failure to note many infractions, 
yet the teaching that “it is a sin to steal a pin” will 
lead a sturdy journal to call acts criminal and disgusting 
which a loose conscience excuses as amusing tricks or 
boyish foibles. The constant aim should be to uplift the 
public standard and open blind eyes that cannot see a 
popular wrong. 

Were I to indicate some of the evils and injustices 
to which too many are blind I would mention several in 
somewhat the following order. 

First, the selfish cruelty which condemns and pen- 
alizes socially and politically millions of our people be- 
cause of their race or color. This hideous injustice de- 
bases, or attempts to debase, one-eighth of our native 
citizens because they have more or less negro blood. It 
also insults the three mightiest empires of Asia, China, 
Japan and India, blocks our success in our island pos- 
sessions, and invites our only danger of war. I would 
have The Independent fight this unchristian spirit, not 
occasionally and half-heartedly, but earnestly and per- 
sistently. 

Next I would have The Independent never hesitate 
in attacking the two great twin social evils which assail 


and corrupt all races,-the saloon and the brothel. Of 
these two evils the great political parties seem to be 
afraid. The enemies of the saloon have been obliged to 
create a party of their own, while it occurs to the makers 
of no party platform as yet to require the extinction 
of the brothel. It is weakness to say any longer that 
these two evils have always existed and that it is of no 
use to fight them. Because they are enormous evils that 
have the curse of God upon them, they have got to end, 
and the battle should stand in the foreground. 

I presume I should be expected to mention here, or, 
first of all, industrial injustice and slavery. We hear 
much of it, and some of it there is; but I confess that 
I have not been able to see that the radical remedy which 
socialism offers would not create more complete monop- 
oly and greater injustice and tyranny. Certainly great 
combinations of capital must be controlled that labor 
may have its rights, and I would have The Independent 
very watchful against such recurring evils; but I do 
not see that the balance of trusts and labor unions will 
fail to give fair justice to both capital and labor, for I 
do not yet see it clear that property is robbery. 

Because I believe in popular government I believe in 
woman suffrage, and I would have The Independent 
support it to the end. A southern Methodist bishop has 
just declared against the right of women to vote, and 
says that too many men vote now. That is the doctrine 
of aristocracy against democracy, and many hold it who 
think that they should be the appointed rulers of the 
state. I would not have The Independent fear the safety 
of the principle of equal rights, and I would have it 
fearlessly accept the tremendous responsibility of mak- 
ing the rulers fit to rule. I would give truth and error 
a fair and even chance even before the uninformed; and 
if truth failed to get the vote I would rather wait a year 
or ten years than disfranchise the people; it will win in 
the end. Women can be trusted with the ballot. They are 
neither echoes nor fools. 

Other large questions could be mentioned on which I 
would have The Independent express definite and force- 
ful opinions. I would have both sides presented by con- 
tributors, but I would have the editorial pages the 
important, central department, the heart of the paper, 
in which the strong, consistent policy of the journal 
appears. Other pages are of value and help the purpose, 
but the purpose is concentrated here. It is not worth 
while to be an editor or publisher just to make money; 
leave that to small souls. Money can wisely be lost for a 
cause. Here the past history of The Independent gives 
me faith for its future. 

One thing more and I close. The Independent is not a 
professedly religious journal. But it is religious, as it is 
also always political and educational and ethical. I be- 
lieve that religion is the greatest existent force for good 
morals; and therefore I would have The Independent 
much interested in religious movements of real im- 
portance. The differences of sect are not important; but 
the work of making the world Christian, and of making 
Christian principles dominant in our own land, is of 
tremendous importance. I would have The Independent 
tell for the breaking down of sectarian walls, and I 
would have it visit gentle ridicule on even honest claims 
to narrow the Church of Christ to anything less than 
the Christian spirit. The Independent will, I hope, re- 
main frankly Christian, powerfully ethical, and there- 
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fore passionately positive in pressing its best convictions 
on a too slow world. 


STARING INTO FUTURITY 


HE confidence which a subscriber places in an editor 

is a curious phenomenon in this practical and sus- 
picious world. There is nothing quite like it. To think 
that an army of people from all parts of the country 
should be willing to pay cash in advance for something 
to be delivered to them at regular intervals in the course 
of a year, something that they have not seen, that no- 
body has seen, that even the man who offers it for sale 
cannot definitely describe because he does not know him- 
self what it is to be. He does not know much about the 
contents of the next number and nothing at all about 
what is to be in the issue’ of December 28, 1914. If ever 
the enemies of the Stock Exchange get a law prohibiting 
all dealing in futures, the magazine men will be the first 
to find their occupation gone. 

Editors are the true “Futurists”; not those artists 
who would‘return to childhood and build people out of 
blocks. The periodical is Janus-faced, looking before and 
after, ceaselessly recording the history of yesterday for 
the advantage of tomorrow. The past is not worth re- 
cording except as we can see in it some relation to the 
future. It is the business of the journalist to discover 
which of the recent happenings have such a relation to 
coming events as to make them worth mentioning, in 
short to determine what of the old is news. He is to 
serve as an automatic memory, gathering up such facts 
as he thinks may be of use to the reader in the future 
and calling his attention to them at the proper time. 

The true journalist must, therefore, be more of a 
prophet than a historian. A hypothetical future, woven 
of our hopes and fears, stretches on before us in an end- 
less web. We strain our eyes to make out something of 
its pattern and indeed not altogether in vain. Curiously 
enough one can often see the distant future more plainly 
than the nearer and prophesy in gross more surely than 
in detail. A man may not presage with certainty 
whether next week he will be alive or dead, but he knows 
for sure which he will be a hundred years from now. 
We are quite uncertain what the weather will be tomor- 
row even after having read the prognostications of the 
Government meteorologist, but we can tell within a few 
degrees the mean temperature of next summer. 

It is easier, also, to foretell what will come about than 
how it will come about. Fourier, for instance, prophesied 
the coming of the phalanstery, and a hundred years 
later we have the city apartment house which bears 
quite a recognizable likeness to his vast communal dwell- 
ing with its centralized services, but his prophecy has 
been fulfilled thru capitalistic instead of socialistic 
agencies. : 

So, when we try to imagine what will be the world 
in which The Independent will celebrate its 130th birth- 
day, we would not venture to surmise, for instance, 
whether the railroads of that day will be owned and run 
by individuals, corporations, governments or unions. 
How could one expect to distinguish the difference so 
far away when the tourist crossing Europe today can- 
not tell whether he is traveling on a state or private 
railroad, a municipal or corporation trolley? Nor can 
we be sure that there will be any railroads or whether 


the mails will be carried on the surface of earth, be- 
neath it or above. But whatever the medium of convey- 
ance and communication and whoever manages it we 
have reason to think that it will be run more in the 
interests of the people as a whole and that it will be more 
reliable, efficient and speedy, that all parts of the habit- 
able world will be more readily accessible and more con- 
stantly in communication than now. Consequently man 
will become more migratory and will roam freely over 
the planet as business or pleasure calls him and will find 
wherever he goes much the same comforts and con- 
veniences as he is accustomed to at home—if indeed he 
still continues for sentimental reasons to call any par- 
ticular spot on the earth’s surface “home.” 

This does not imply, however, that all the world will 
be reduced to one dead level of sameness. To be sure, 
that is the present tendency of tourism, but this is likely 
to change, otherwise we should be led to the reductio ad 
absurdum that increased facilities of travel would 
destroy the very motive of travel, the desire 
to find some place that is different. It is more probable 
that there will be a deliberate development of provincial- 
ism, utilizing local advantages, geographical or histori- 
cal, and cultivating local industries and customs in 
order to make the locality interesting and attractive. 
Architecture and costume may become more diversified 
rather than less, in spite of the increasing dominance 
of factory production. 

We hope for great progress toward the establishment 
of world peace, but this will not necessarily lead to 
national consolidation. In fact security from conquest 
will have the opposite. influence. Walled towns are cre- 
ated by their enemies. When bandits and soldiers no 
longer threaten then the walls come down and boulevards 
take their place and houses stray out into the surround- 
ing fields. So, too, the aggregating force that builds up 
great empires is chiefly fear of political or commercial 
domination and if this becomes in any way allayed small 
countries will be less at a disadvantage. Even at the 
present time we find Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Cuba prospering as well as their larger neighbors, and 
Norway and Sweden separating by mutual consent for 
mutual convenience. But wherever political boundaries 
may be drawn we may be sure that they will be less 
important in the future than in the past. Already they 
have ceased to be barriers to science, invention, news 
service, finance, industry, fashions, social reforms, po- 
litical movements, religions, morals, education, art and 
literature except in so far as this last is dependent on 
language. The inattentive tourist may go around the 
world now and not know. half of the time what flag he 
is under except when it comes to buying postage stamps 
or passing off coins. Unless, then, the trend of affairs 
takes a decidedly reactionary turn we may assume that 
men of like mind will feel themselves more akin and 
have more in common, tho belonging to different nations 
a hundred and eighty degrees apart, than do fellow 
countrymen today. If we do not have the federation of 
the world we shall at any rate have a universal common- 
wealth of ideas. 

The opening years of the twentieth century completed 
the exploration of the globe. The next step is to bring 
it all within the sphere of civilization. The waste places 
of the earth will be utilized and its hidden wealth dis- 
closed. The men of the temperate zone are shoving the 
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limits of their habitation both toward the poles and 
toward the equator. Siberia and northern Canada are 
being populated and the tropics under modern sanitary 
science have become livable. Whatever we may think of 
imperialism and however much we may sympathize with 
primitive races it is certain that no land will be allowed 
to remain fallow under a barbaric regime. 

A generation ago it was thought that science had 
pretty nearly completed its work. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples had been formulated and no more revolutionary 
discoveries were to be expected. Astronomers would 
henceforth have to be content with recording stray 
comets. Physicists would devote themselves to the 
determination of the third decimal in the constants of 
nature, chemists to filling up the blank spaces in the 
periodic law with the few lacking elements and botanists 
and zoologists to the naming of such plants and insects 
as might be found in out of the way places. 

But instead of settling down according to these ex- 
pectations science entered upon a period of unprecedent- 
ed activity. Discoveries of the most sensational char- 
acter have followed one another with dizzying rapidity 
and nowadays our outlook is very different. New and 
more promising fields are opening out in every science. 
Chemistry has past from the analytic to the synthetic 
stage, biology from the observational to the creative. 
Plants and animals prove plastic to human touch and 
may be molded at will. Man becomes independent of na- 
ture and makes metals, medicines, stones, dyes and 
fabrics to suit himself instead of using such as he hap- 
pens to find ready made in the organic and inorganic 
worlds beneath. If this process goes on the luxuries of 
today will become commonplace to future generations 
and the poorest will have advantages that no money can 
command at present. 

Whether this process goes on depends fundamentally 
upon one thing, how the fuel supply holds out. All wealth 
consists essentially of energy and that the human race 
is far richer now than ever before is due principally to 
the utilization of coal. That means that we are living 
on our capital and when that is gone modern civilization 
simply collapses. Of course if we could devise some 
way of tapping the exhaustless reservoir of intra- 
atomic energy discovered within the last few years we 
should be forever fre2d from worry of this kind. It 
would be equivalent to making every man a millionaire. 
But there seems no way of getting at this secret store 
of wealth, so we shall probably have to get along as 
best we can by being more economical in our use of coal 
and by harnessing all the waterfalls we can find or 
create. At the present rate of consumption there will 
be little left of the petroleum supply in sixty-five years 
from now and the motor cars and boats will be aban- 
doned unless the combustion engine can find other fuel 
than oil. Doubtless alcohol will come into use and per- 
haps a way will be found to tame down and utilize the 
explosive force of gun cotton or something like. 

If space permitted we should like to go on in the same 
vein and portray the future of literature, art, education, 
religion and other human interests. It is great fun, this 
business of prophesying, and safer than other forms of 
editorials, because nobody can prove we are wrong until 
we are dead, and then it will not matter. Copies of The 
Independent have been deposited by the Historic Preser- 
vation Society in the pyramid of Cheops for the edifica- 


tion of a remote posterity, but not this issue. We may 
imagine our successors in the editorial chair hunting out 
this number in the files for comment in the 130th Anni- 
versary Number. Possibly The Independent of that day 
may be a combination of phonograph record and motion 
picture reel or of telephone and telectroscope. What we 
cannot imagine is a world without The Independent. 
But whatever form it may have we hope that its editors 
will then look back upon The Independent of 1914 as 
we do upon that of 1913, with pride and dissatisfaction. 


A PRESSING NATIONAL DUTY 


HE chairman of the House Committee on Interstate 

and Foreign Commerce has introduced a resolution 
making the Panama Canal tolls apply uniformly to all 
vessels for a period of at least two years. The President 
is empowered by the resolution, at any time after two 
years, if the tolls from other vessels are sufficient to 
cperate the canal and if the diplomatic questions in- 
volved are all adjusted, to exempt American vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade. 

Congress and the President have no more important 
and pressing duty than to make this resolution effective. 
Out national honor demands it. 

In the Isthmian Canal Convention, entered into with 
Great Britain, which cleared the way for the building 
of the Canal, the United States agreed that the Canal 
should be open to all nations on terms of entire equality. 

By those who favor the exemption of our coastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls it is ingeniously 
argued: (1) That the Convention has been automatically 
abrogated by the changed conditions which arose when 
we acquired the Canal Zone; (2) that the words “all 
nations” in the convention means “all other nations”; 
and (3) that the requirement of equality of treatment 
is not violated because there can be, under our shipping 
law, no vessels engaged in our coastwise trade save 
American vessels. 

We recognize the urgency of these arguments, but 
we deny their validity. We do not believe that the Con- 
vention has been abrogated, ‘or that “all nations” means 
“all other nations,” or that we are treating the ships 
of other nations with equality when we exempt our 
coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls. But even 
if we did believe all these things we should still demand 
the repeal of the exemption clause. Our obligation to 
take the action provided in. the Adamson resolution rests 
upon higher grounds. Convention or no Convention we 
ought to treat no vessel using the Canal any differently 
from any other vessel. 

The Panama Canal is a world possession. We have 
built it for the world. We must operate it for the world. 

We are trustees for the Canal. If we use it for our 
own selfish purposes, we are false to our trust. 

The purpose in exempting our coastwise trade from 
tolls is purely a domestic one. We wish to encourage our 
domestic shipping and to gain the beneficial effect of 
competition by water, with our transatlantic railroads. 

Unquestionably our domestic shipping ought to be en- 
couraged. Unquestionably, any oppressive tendencies of 
our American railroads ought to be checked with a firm 
hand. But to use the Panama Canal for any such pur- 
pose is unworthy of the Amercian people. 

We are trustees for the Canal. Every trustee must 
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protect his trust against assault, even if it come from 
those for whom he is trustee. But the moment he uses 
trust funds for his own personal advantage, he puts 
himself beyond the pale of legality, of morality, of com- 
mon decency. 

If we should use the Canal for our private advantage, 
we should forfeit the respect of the world, and, what is 
even more important, we should forfeit our own self 
respect. © 

Absolute equality of treatment for every nation using 
the Canal is the only course worthy of the American 
nation. 


NEW GLASS IN OLD WINDOWS 


HE stained glass window which Andrew Carnegie 
had made by the Tiffany Studios for the Dunferm- 
line Cathedral has been rejected by the authorities on 
the ground that it is unecclesiastical and too modern. 
It is a sunset view filling the entire space; they wanted 
conventional designs drawn from geometry or hagiog- 





and it would have been an easy job to satisfy them. 
With thistles and rhododendrons one has to be more 
particular. 

A window serves two purposes, to let light in and to 
look out of. Those who dislike the sunshine and the 
wider view of the transparent window may well color 
the glass, and in doing so make it as beautiful and as 
interesting as possible. Of course no artist can make 
the window as: beautiful and interesting as the scene 
it shuts out, if the church be favorably situated. He 
has no such colors on his palette nor can he command 
such a range of light and shade. He cannot depict 
change, for the cinema has not yet entered the stained 
glass field. But allowing for these limitations the colored 
window is a very acceptable substitute for the outdoor 
view, and is especially welcome in such of our city 
churches as command a view of a gas tank, an alley- 
way or a billboard. We do not know the aspect of this 
particular window of the Dunfermline Cathedral, but 
doubtless the authorities have a reason for preferring 
stained to transparent glass. 


raphy and made up of little pieces of glass, set in lead, = They are right, also, from their point of view, in 
as was done in the days when the art of making large S rejecting the Carnegie memorial. They say it is an 


panes of glass was unknown. 

Mr. Carnegie selected the design at the Tiffany Stu- 
dios because it exprest to him religious emotion. “God 
is in those rocks and rills,” he said. “God is in all the 
great outdoors.” It did not express religious emotion 
to the vestrymen of Dunfermline. Here were green pas- 
tures and still waters, great rocks, birds of the air, sun- 
shine and shadow, flowers surpassing the glory of 
Solomon, pine trees as beautiful as the cedars of Leba- 
non, the manifold works of God that praise Him. In 
such common things as these David and Job and Jesus 
saw spiritual meaning and moral lessons. Dunfermline 
sees only a landscape. A picture of David would have 
been more acceptable. 

That is the way it has always been. From time to time 
a prophet arises. Like a man whose eyes have been 
cleared of cataract he sees a new world all about him, a 
new meaning in every little thing. Amazed at the vision 
he jumps up and cries to the people, “Look!” and they 
look, not where he points, but at him. They do not see 
what he sees, but what he does not see, himself. They 
do not say, “What a wonderful vision he has shown 
us!” but “What a wonderful man is this who sees what 
we cannot see!” 

On one of Mr. Carnegie’s visits to the studio, where 
the window was being designed, he suggested to the 
artist that he might better put Scotch thistles in the 
foreground instead of rhododendrons. It appears that 
patriotism and piety are closely associated in Mr. Car- 
negie’s mind as, come to think of it, they have been 
in the minds of others. The artist answered that he 
was not familiar with thistles and would have to be 
sent to Scotland to study them on their native heath 
before he could paint them. Mr. Carnegie did not take 
the hint, so the rhododendrons went in. Now, if instead 
of thistles or rhododendrons a picture of David had been 
ordered the artist would have dashed it off impromptu 
without even calling in a model. He had never seen 
David or a real portrait of him, but nobody else had 
either, so he was safe. He knew, as every artist or art 
student knows, exactly how David was expected to look 
by the worshipers at Dunfermline and other cathedrals 





anachronism and inharmonious with the rest of the 
edifice. So it is. But all progress consists in anachron- 
ism. Everything new is inharmonious with the old. 
Dunfermline Abbey dates from Norman times, but has 
suffered much from anachronisms, particularly those 
of the Reformers, who, in 1560, laid violent hands upon 
the building in the attempt to adapt it to their pur- 
poses. But in the end a church building will by sheer 
force of inertia conquer any reformers and restore the 
old forms and with them the old faith. Stone and mortar 
are more enduring than flesh and blood. A cathedral is 
petrified theology. 

Architecture fixes ritual; ritual fixes creed; creed 
fixes morals. The sixteenth-century Reformers saw this, 
but they doubtless made a mistake in remodeling the 
ancient edifice. They should have preserved it as a 
museum. 

The modern reformer is not iconoclastic. He has a 
great respect for antiquities and he lets them alone. 
He is perfectly willing to let them alone. The Dean of 
Dunfermline need not worry. Somebody will give him 
a window just like the others. The Carnegie window is 
going to the library. Very likely the people will go to 
the library, too. But the Dean of Dunfermline will not 
worry. His conscience is clear. He has preserved his 
church from anachronism. 








President Wilson recommends the nomination of 
Presidential candidates by a national direct primary. 
The Progressive platform made the same recommenda- 
tion last year. The Republican national committee still 
clings to the nominating convention, but declares that 
it will recognize, without question, all state laws for 
the selection of delegates at direct primaries. In New 
York, the state of the arch resister of the direct nom- 
ination idea, the direct primary law has just been signed 
by the Governor. The direct primary, national as well 
as state, is inevitable, for it is an essential instrument of 
democratic representative government. The leaders of 
the Republican party are trying to sweep back the sea. 
But do they truly represent its rank and file? 
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The new currency 
bill was signed on 
the 23d by Presi- 
dent Wilson. On the preceding day 
the report of the conference commit- 
tee had been accepted in the House 
by a vote of 298 to 60. Two Demo- 
crats opposed it, and 49 Republicans 
and Progressives were counted in its 
favor. A few hours later, in the Sen- 
ate, there was a vote of 43 to 25 for 
the report. All the Democrats pres- 
ent supported it, and with them were 
three Republicans (Senators Jones, 
Norris and Weeks), and Senator 
Poindexter, Progressive. Several 
hundred changes were made by the 
conference committee, but only a few 
of them were of an important char- 
acter. The provision for guarantee- 
ing bank deposits was eliminated, 
and also the paragraph permitting 
Federal reserve notes to be used as 
reserves by individual banks. The de- 
positing of Government funds in re- 
serve banks is to be permissive, not 
compulsory. The House, by a decisive 
vote, had accepted the extension of 
the time for farm loans from one 
year to five years, and a six months 
maturity for agricultural notes ad- 
mitted to discount by the reserve 
banks. A compromise fixed the mini- 
mum capital of a reserve bank at 
$4,000,000. The Comptroller was re- 
stored to the Federal Board, whose 
appointed members, receiving a sal- 
ary of $12,000, are to serve for ten 
years, instead of six years. At least 
one-third of the reserves of country 
banks are to be held by the local in- 
stitutions. The amount of 2 per cent 
bonds to be retired in twenty years 
was increased to about $300,000,000. 

The law goes into effect at once but 
will not become operative until the 
organization committee has mapped 
out the districts and designated the 
reserve cities. This committee, com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Comptroller (when this offi- 
cer is appointed), will give hearings 
in fifteen cities, beginning in New 
York. There are to be from eight to 
twelve districts. Four of the reserve 
cities will be New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and San Francisco. It is ex- 
pected that John Skelton Williams, 
now Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, will be appointed Comp- 
troller. 

President Wilson signed the bill 
with four gold pens, which were 
given to Senator Owen, Representa- 
tive Glass, Secretary McAdoo and 
Senator Chilton. He then made a 
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Law 


brief address. Having exprest his 
gratification, commended the chair- 
men of the committees, and pointed 
to evidence of “notable team work,” 
he said the cordial codperation of 
Republicans had shown that the bill 
could not be called a partisan meas- 
ure. “I feel,” he continued, “that we 
can say it is the first of a series of 
constructive measures by which the 
Democratic party will show that it 
knows how to serve the country.” The 
tariff bill was designed to remove im- 
pediments to American industry and 
prosperity, and this bill furnished 
the machinery for free and elastic 
and uncontrolled credit, put at the 
disposal of the merchants and manu- 
facturers for the first time in fifty 
years. Slowly we had come to a com- 
mon recognition of the undesirable 
and the desirable in business, and we 
were now organizing our peace, mak- 
ing prosperity not only stable but 
free to have an unimpeded momen- 
tum. Men were no longer resisting 
the conclusions reached by the nation 
as to the necessity for a readjust- 
ment of its business. Business men 
of all sorts were showing “their will- 
ingness to come into this arrange- 
ment,” which he characterized as the 
constitution of peace. He had been 
surprised at the sudden acceptance 
of the bill by public opinion. Men had 
opened their eyes to realize that what 
they had believed to be hostile was 
really friendly and serviceable. He 
was deeply moved by gratitude when 
he felt that he had had a part in com- 
pleting the work. 

At the end of the week more than 
500 banks had applied for member- 
ship. Well known bankers predicted 
that nearly all the national banks 
would take such action. Favorable 
opinions from prominent bankers in 
New York and other cities were pub- 
lished, and there was a general dispo- 
sition to promote the successful 
operation of the new law. 


In his annual re- 
port,Secretary 
Lane, of the In- 
terior Department, outlines a broad 
policy for the conservation of natural 
resources, giving especial prominence 
to the condition and needs of Alaska. 
The West, he says, feels that the 
Government has not given it due con- 
sideration. A halt has been called 
upon methods of spoliation in the 
public domain, but sane and progres- 
sive methods have not been substi- 
tuted. There is no adequate machin- 
ery for the new policy. The West 


Secretary Lane’s 
Report 


asks for machinery, or legislation, by 
which the Government may dispose 
of land with a view to its use for 
that purpose to which it is best fitted. 
The largest body of unused and neg- 
lected land in the United States is in 
Alaska, whose mines, fisheries and 
furs had added $500,000,000 to the 
nation’s wealth. There are 50,000,000 
acres of this land that would make 
homes for a sturdy people, and the 
territory “can be made self-sustain- 
ing agriculturally.” There are less 
than a thousand miles of wagon road, 
the short railways serve private in- 
dustries, and the great coal deposits 
are unworked. 

Mr. Lane would place all the terri- 
tory’s national assets—the lands, 
fisheries, Indians, Eskimos, seals, 
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MOTHER JONES 
Eighty-two years old, a leading figure in last 
year’s strike in West Virginia, and again busy 
with the United Mine Workers in the southern 
lorado coal strike 
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forests, mines, waterways and rail- 
roads—in the hands of a “board of 
directors,” or commission, whose 
policies should be determined in 
broad outline by Congress. Each 
member of the board should be the 
administrative and residentiary head 
of a department, but all should sit 
together, working for a common end. 
The territory should not wait, how- 
ever, for Congress to consider such 
a plan, for prompt action concerning 
railroads and coal lands is needed. 
The Government should build and 
operate a system of trunk line rail- 
roads, fixing rates with reference to 
Alaskan development, and not with 
regard to immediate returns. For 
years the charges should be lower 
than those which would justify pri- 
vate investment. One half of the land 
on each side of a railroad might be 
retained by the Government. Private- 
ly owned roads should be built and 
operated under governmental super- 
vision and be subject to purchase by 
the Government, “at their cost, 
minus depreciation.” The coal de- 
posits should be opened only to those 
who will use them, and under a leas- 
ing and royalty system, but in each 
coal field a large body of land should 
be reserved, to make the public and 
the Navy independent of private 
supplies. 

He would have the same policy 
adopted with respect to coal lands in 
the Western states. The Government 
should stimulate the search for pe- 
troleum and protect prospectors. 
These might work under Government 
licenses, and be required to pay royal- 
ties. Pointing to the use of oil in 
navies, and to the attempts of other 
nations to gain control of oil fields, 
he holds that we should induce the 
proving of our oil lands, the Govern- 
ment retaining enough to make our 
ships independent of foreign sup- 
plies. The same policy should be used 
for the development of phosphate and 
potash deposits. In the course of a 
review of irrigation work, he says 
the farmer should have twenty years, 
instead of ten, in which to pay for 
water rights. The West, he says, can 
profitably use $100,000,000 for irri- 
gation in the next ten years, to the 
advantage of the whole country. He 
believes that the people will soon be 
“as alive to the value of public own- 
ership of hydro-electric plants as 
they are today to municipally owned 
waterworks.” The Government 
should exact no pay for dam sites on 
the public lands, but rates should be 
subject to regulation and there 
should be provision for reversion of 
the plants, without cost, to the Gov- 
ernment at the end of fifty or sixty 
years, except that an appraised price 
might be paid for the distributing 
system. 
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COLORADO MINE WORKERS IN A PROCESSION OF PROTEST 


Fifteen hundred labor unionists, delegates to a special convention of the Colorado Federation of 

Labor, and their sympathizers, marched to the state capitol on December 18 to complain to Gov- 

ernor Ammons of the conduct of the militia sent into southern coal fields to maintain order. The 

strikers allege that men have been held in jail without trial or the preferment of charges, and 

that the soldiers have been drunken and disorderly. Mother Jones is leading the column. Governor 

Ammon asserted his determination to enforce the law impartially and promised a full investigation 
of the strikers’ complaints. 


A peace treaty with 
The Netherlands, 
signed at Washing- 
ton a few days ago, is the first agree- 
ment, based upon: Secretary Bryan’s 
peace plan, between the United 
States and a European nation. Treat- 
ies of this kind with Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Panama, Guatemala and Sal- 
vador had already been signed. In 
the agreement with The Nether- 
lands it is provided that all disputes, 
“of every nature whatsoever, to the 
settlement of which previous arbi- 
tration treaties or agreements do not 
apply in their terms or are not ap- 
plied in fact, shall, when diplomatic 
methods of adjustment have failed, 
be referred to a permanent interna- 
tional commission,” and the two na- 
tions “agree not to declare war or 
begin hostilities’ during the com- 
mission’s inquiry or before its report 
is submitted. 

The commission is to be composed 
of five members—one to be chosen 
from each country by the Govern- 
ment thereof, one by each Govern- 
ment from some third country, and 
the fifth to be named by agreement 
of the two Governments, it being 
understood that he shall not be a 
citizen of either nation. The com- 
mission’s report must be completed 
within one year after the beginning 
of the investigation, but the time 
may be shortened or extended by 
mutual consent. The two nations re- 
serve the right to act independently 
on the subject-matter of the dispute, 
after the report has been made 
known. Altho the two parties agree 


The Bryan 
Peace Treaties 





not to begin hostilities, the provision 
of other similar treaties for a main- 
tenance of the status quo as to mili- 
tary and naval preparation was 
omitted, at the request of The Neth- 
erlands. 

Mr. Bryan’s tentative draft of a 
treaty of the same character with 
Denmark is now in the Danish For- 
eign Office, awaiting approval of cer- 
tain amendments. In this agreement 
there is no reservation of subjects to 
be submitted to arbitration, and it 
includes the principal features of 
Mr. Bryan’s plan. 


President Wilson 
pra gta signed, on the 
eer 19th, the bill per- 
mitting San Francisco to use the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley, in the Yosemite 
National Park, as a source of mu- 
nicipal water supply. The bill, he 
said in a memorandum accompany- 
ing his signature, “seemed to serve 
the pressing public needs of the re- 
gion concerned better than they 
could be served in any other way, 
and yet did not impair the usefulness 
or materially detract from the beauty 
of the public domain.” He also said: 
The bill was opposed by so many 
public-spirited men, thoughtful of the 
interests of the people and of fine con- 
science in every matter of public con- 
cern, that I have naturally sought to 
scrutinize it very closely. I take the 
liberty of thinking that their fears and 
objections were not well founded. I 
believe the bill to be, on the whole, in 
the public interest, and I am the less 
uncertain in that judgment because I 
find it concurred in by men whose best 
energies have been devoted to conser- 
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THE NEW FRENCH CABINET 


The ministers are standing on the steps of the President’s Palace in Paris. M. Gaston Doumergue, 
premier (president of the council and Minister of Foreign Affairs) stands in front. Above (from 
left to right) are M. Fernand David, Minister of Public Works; M. Jacquier, Under-Secretary of 
State for the Fine Arts; M. Maginot, Under-Secretary of State for War; M. Albert Lebrun, 
Minister of the Colonies; M. Raoul Péret, Under-Secretary of State for the Interior; M. Malvy, 
Minister of Commerce and Posts; M. Ajam, Under-Secretary of State for the Merchant Marine; 
M. Bienvenu-Martin, Minister of Justice; M. René Renoult (wearing derby), Minister of the In- 


terior; M. 


Viviani (in back), Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts; M. Joseph 


Caillaux (hands in pockets), Minister of Finance; M. Métin, Minister of Labor, and M. Noulens, 
Minister of War. 


vation and the safeguarding of the 
people’s interests, and many of whom 
have, besides, had a long experience in 
the public service, which has made them 
circumspect in forming an opinion on 
such matters. 

On the following day Mr. Works, 
of California, introduced in the Sen- 
ate a bill to repeal the act. He assert- 
ed that the project had been support- 
ed by a powerful and insidious lob- 
by, aided by influential Federal offi- 
cers; also, that the legislation was 
unjust to agriculturists holding wa- 
ter rights in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. 


. It was a sad Christ- 
; opr sewed mas for the miners 
eo a on strike in the 


Michigan copper district. Late in the 
afternoon, on the day before Christ- 
mas, about 700 persons, a majority 
of them children, had assembled in 
Italian Hall, at Calumet. An associa- 
tion of women connected with the 
Western Federation of Miners had 
prepared an entertainment, with a 
Christmas tree and gifts. There had 
been recitations, the children had 
sung carols, and they were standing 
in the aisles, waiting for a signal 
that should tell them to move for- 
ward and receive the gifts. Suddenly 
there was a cry of “Fire!” The first 
reports said the cry came from a 
drunken man looking in at the en- 
trance door. But miners who stood at 
the door say this is not true, and 
there is evidence that the alarming 


shout came from an excited man in 
the center of the hall. There was no 
fire, but those in the hall at once 
rushed to the entrance door, which 
was at the head of a stairway, as the 
hall was on the second floor. At once 
the stairway space was filled. Many 
children were trampled to death in 
the headlong rush for the door, but a 
majority of the victims died in the 
stairway space, of suffocation. The 
number of the dead was seventy-two, 
and fifty-six of these were children. 
All Christmas festivities in the cop- 
per mining district were checked, 
and at a mass meeting $25,000 was 
collected for the bereaved families. 
The strike has been a long one, 
marked by much bitterness. Charles 
H. Moyer, president of the Federa- 
tion and leader of the strikers, open- 
ly asserted that the panic had been 
caused by their foes, and that the cry 
of fire had come from a man at the 
door wearing a badge of the Citizens’ 
Alliance, an association which has 
sought to preserve order. He forbade 
the miners to take any part of the 
money collected, and they obeyed. On 
the 26th he and Charles H. Tanner, 
the Federation’s auditor, were forci- 
bly deported. They reached Chicago 
on the following day. Moyer had been 
shot in the shoulder and beaten. He 
asserted that twenty-five men of the 
Citizens’ Alliance had dragged him 
from his room, shot him, beaten him, 
and placed him on a railway train. 
under guard. Several men whom he 


accused have produced evidence to 
show that they are innocent. His 
story is ridiculed by the Sheriff of 
the county. A grand jury is making 
an investigation. 


The rebel forces of 
Carranza and Villa 
have retaken Tor- 
reon, and at the end of last week 
they were preparing to attack Tam- 
pico again. Huerta’s army has been 
reduced by the desertion of 600 men 
in Oaxaca and 200 in Morelos. In 
the north also, at Guaymas, there 
have been desertions, and several 
Federal officers have been summarily 
executed because they were plotting 
to join the rebels. Villa is about to 
attack the Federal garrison at Ojin- 
aga, on the border, and has given or- 
ders that all Federal officers there, 
General Orozco included, shall be 
shot. In the south, Zapata has issued 
a proclamation, promising to put all 
Federal officers at the capital to 
death without trial, and to hang 
Huerta. But his army was beaten 
last week, within sixty miles of the 
capital. From many parts of the 
country come reports of great disor- 
der and rebel successes. The city of 
Tepic has been sacked by revolution- 
ists. British marines were landed at 
Belize, and they proceeded to the bor- 
der of British Honduras, where 
General Brito, formerly Governor of 
Campeche, with 2000 followers, has 
been organizing a revolution of his 
own, seeking control of four states. 

The banks at the capital are in a 
critical ‘condition. At first all but 
one of them refused to redeem the 
bank notes of states. Runs followed, 
with large withdrawal of deposits. 
Then the Bank of London and Mex- 
ico closed its doors. Huerta gave re- 
lief by proclaiming a legal holiday 
for ten days. The runs have con- 
tinued, but, owing to the holiday, the 
banks pay or not, as they please. It 
is expected that the holiday will be 
prolonged. Huerta was inclined to 
protect the Bank of London and Mex- 
ico because it had advanced several 
millions to his Government. 


The War 
in Mexico 


Mr. Adamson, of 
Georgia, chairman 
of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, introduced in the House, 
on the 23d, a joint resolution provid- 
ing, in effect, that there shall be no 
Panama toll exemption for our coast- 
wise shipping until at least two 
years shall have elapsed after the 
opening of the Canal. This resolu- 
tion suspends the enforcement of the 
exemption clause in the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, during the first two 
years of successful operation, and 
says that thereafter, “if, in the judg- 


Coastwise Exemp- 
tion at Panama 
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ment of the President, the revenue 
derived from tolls of vessels other 
than those engaged in the coastwise 
trade shall be sufficient to defray the 
cost of maintaining and operating 
the Canal and the expense of govern- 
ment and sanitation of the Canal 
Zone, and all diplomatic questions 
touching the treatment of vessels as 
to conditions or charges of traffic 
shall have been adjusted,” the Presi- 
dent shall be authorized to restore 
the coastwise exemption by executive 
order. Obviously, the diplomatic 
questions which must first be ad- 
justed include the controversy con- 
cerning the violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty with Great Brit- 
ain. 

There are many in Washington 
who think that this resolution has 
the approval of President Wilson. 
The London Times, in its comments, 
remarked that the resolution “af- 
fords gratifying proof that President 
Wilson is as good as his word.” But 
there has been no authoritative state- 
ment from the President concerning 
his views. Mr. Adamson points out 
that the test of two years will show 
whether the tolls received from all 
other shipping can pay the cost of 
operation, and that the delay will 
permit an adjustment of the dispute 
growing out of treaty stipulations. 
Advocates of exemption, he says, 
have contended that tolls on coast- 
wise shipping will not be needed. At 
first, he adds, they were willing that 
the treaty controversy should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration at The Hague, 
but several of them have since ob- 
jected to arbitration. 
po 
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THE ULSTER PLEDGE 


This declaration is signed by those who enlist 

in the British League “‘to maintain the union be- 

tween Great Britain and Ireland.” J. Redmond 

Howard, whose signature appears here, created 

a sensation by joining the Ulster forces, as he 
is a nephew of John Redmond. 
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U. 8S. S. VERMONT IN A HEAVY SEA 


A striking photograph taken from the battleship “‘Wyoming’’ on the voyage to Europe. ‘he 


“Ver 


mont” broke her starboard shaft on the return trip and is now in dry dock. 


Prof. Emory R. Johnson, special 
commissioner on Panama Canal traf- 
fic and tolls, has recently published 
an article in which he holds that the 
coastwise tolls will be needed. The 
Canal, he.says, must earn $19,250,000 
a year to be self-sustaining. But, 
even if coastwise tolls be included, he 
sees a deficit of not less than $6,000,- 
000 in the first two or three years, 
and the required amount would not 
be reached until nine or ten years 
after the opening of the Canal. Ac- 
cording to his estimates, the annual 
revenue, with coastwise tolls not 
paid, would show a deficit of $5,000,- 
000 ten years hence. His expense 
account includes three per cent on 
the sum invested. 


- . .. In this Story of 
Volcanic Eruption in in Wek & ie 


the New Hebrides eusteus. %) see 


how the center of interest suddenly 
shifts from one point to another. 
This time public attention is directed 
toward one of the most obscure of the 
South Sea islands, Ambrym or Am- 
brim of the New Hebrides. This 
group of islands, which lies about 
1300 miles northeast of Australia, is 
of volcanic origin and, geologically 
speaking, of recent formation, as is 
shown by the sharp-angled peaks ris- 
ing steeply from the sea to the hight 
of several thousand feet. Several of 
them contain active craters and those 
on Ambrym recently burst into erup- 
tion with such violence as to destroy 
several hundred natives. Lava rush- 
ing down the slopes divided and 
joined again, destroying the villagers 
caught between these streams of 
molten rock. Ashes and hot stones 
showered the land and fell into the 
surrounding sea. The river ran hot 





water and the bay was filled with 
dead fish and turtles. At night the 
island seemed ablaze with the flaming 
columns shot up into the sky from 
the mouth of the volcano. The build- 
ings of the British hospital were de- 
stroyed, but the physicians escaped 
with all the patients in a launch. Two 
local steamships rescued 1300 of the 
natives. 

The New Hebrides are under the 
joint control of Great Britain and 
France, each country having charge 
of its own nationals. This arrange- 
ment, which was agreed to in 1906, 
is not at all satisfactory to the Aus- 
tralians, who regard the French ad- 
ministration as antagonistic to their 
interests in the islands. The English 
in the islands number about a hun- 
dred and the French twice as many. 
The native population is decreasing 
chiefly from imported diseases to 
which they have not been immuned. 
In 1901 it was estimated at 50,000. 
In 1904 it was found to be 20,000. 


. The Mesopotamian 
The Rivers of Valley, once the 

Babylon leader of the 
world’s civilization, but long since 
impoverished and largely depopu- 
lated, seems now likely to recover 
some part of its pristine prosperity. 
Like Egypt and other centers of 
primitive culture, Babylonia was the 
fruit of irrigation, and when thru 
misgovernment and the neglect of 
science the system of reservoirs and 
canals was allowed to lapse, agricul- 
ture declined and became hazardous, 
and the great cities dependent upon 
the country sank into decay. For lack 
of management of the waters of the 
Euphrates, the land was doubly dam- 
aged. In the season of freshet the 
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rivers overflowed and made vast 
marshes of the low land, while the 
rest of the country suffered drought 
for most of the year. 

The remains of the ancient irriga- 
tion works do more harm than good. 
The Euphrates, for instance, took a 
short cut thru the old Hindia canal 
and left Babylon and the surround- 
ing territory dry during the summer. 
The Turks tried to restore the river 
to its natural channel by a dam at 
Hindia, using as material the bricks 
from the Tower of Babel. But this 
undertaking proved to be as much 
of a failure as the ambitious struc- 
ture from which the materials were 
derived. The floods came and washed 
it away. Two years ago the work was 
entrusted to an English company 
headed by Sir John Jackson, and now 
the Hindia barrage has been com- 
pleted. This dam will raise the water 
level to 16% feet and will bring 
under cultivation hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land. 

The Hindia barrage is the first 
step in a gigantic irrigation project 
designed by Sir William Willcocks, 
who has brought plenty to the land 
of Egypt by the Nile dam at Assuan. 
His plans for the Mesopotamian Val- 
ley involve the expenditure of some 
$30,000,000, but there is no doubt 
that it will prove a paying proposi- 
tion in the end. A map of the country 
to be irrigated and pictures showing 
the construction of Hindia barrage 
will be found in The Independent of 
August 21, 1913, in the article by 
N. R. Freeman on “Reclaiming the 
Garden of Eden.” 


The antagonism 
between the Ger- 
man garrison and 
the people of the Alsatian town of 
Zabern, or, to give it its old French 
form, Saverne, has resulted in noth- 
ing more serious than the punish- 
ment of all concerned. The town is 
punished by the withdrawal of the 
Ninety-ninth Infantry Regiment to 
another post. The recruits who re- 
ported Lieut. Baron von Forstner’s 
contemptuous remarks about the Al- 
satians were given light sentences of 
a few weeks’ confinement. The Lieu- 
tenant was sentenced by court-mar- 
tial to forty-three days in a peniten- 
tiary, which, unless reversed by a 
higher court, will forfeit his commis- 
sion. His plea before the court-mar- 
tial was self-defense, that he was 
obliged to use his saber on the lame 
cobbler to prevent receiving a blow 
upon the face, and such an insult 
from a civilian no German officer 
could endure. The danger, however, 
did not seem imminent to the judges, 
seeing that the Zabern cobbler was 
being held by both arms by soldiers 


The Sequel 
of Zabern 


on each side when he was cut over 
the head by the Herr Baron. Colonel 
von Reutter, in command of the regi- 
ment, is likely to have to stand trial 
for making arrests unlawfully or in- 
citing a subordinate to unlawful use 
of arms. Another manifestation of 
the anger of the Alsatians against 
the military occurred on the night of 
December 26, when two shots from 
the revolver of an unknown civilian 
were fired at the sentry posted in 
front of the empty barracks at 
Zabern. 

The agitation in the empire was 
renewed by a letter which Herr von 
Jagow, chief of the Berlin police, 
wrote to the Kreuzzeitung, condemn- 
ing the court-martial. He says: “If 
officers stationed almost in the 
enemy’s country are liable to prose- 
cution for such acts as Baron von 
Forstner’s it is a disgrace to the 
noble profession.” Tho the letter was 
signed in his private capacity as 
“Doctor of Jurisprudence,” the press 
almost unanimously condemns such 
unwarrantable interference in impe- 
rial affairs by a Berlin official. Herr 
von Jagow is believed to have the 
support of the Crown Prince, who 
always takes the side of the military 
in such cases. 

The Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, ignored the vote 
of censure past in the Reichstag by 
239 majority and declared to the 
house that he had no intention of re- 
signing on account of it. He held his 
position, he said, by appointment of 
the Kaiser and was responsible sole- 
ly to him. For the Reichstag to at- 
tempt to influence the imperial will 
by votes of lack of confidence or by 
withholding supplies was both uncon- 
stitutional and subversive of govern- 
ment. The German people, he de- 
clared, were willing to exchange the 
Kaiser’s rule for the yoke of social- 
ism. 

The Socialist leader, Herr Scheide- 
mann, urged the Reichstag to refuse 
appropriation so long as the Chancel- 
lor refused to conform to parliamen- 
tary principles, but the Center, which 
had joined in the vote against the 
Chancellor on the Zabern question, 
declined to back up the opposition 
to the extent of voting against the 
budget. 


The continent of 
Africa has now 
been completely 
partitioned among the European pow- 
ers with the exception of two coun- 
tries which still retain a precarious 
independence, Liberia and Abyssinia. 
The little negro republic on the west 
coast, tho it has lost a large part of 
its territory to its covetous neighbors 
on either hand, is protected from de- 


The Negus of 
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struction by the United States, which 
founded it. The empire of Abyssinia 
on the eastern side of the continent 
owes its freedom to the valor and 
diplomacy of its ruler, Menelik II, 
who died on December 12 in his 
seventieth year. 

The story of his career reads like 
a historical romance. Tho claiming 
descent from King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba the kingship to 
which he was born the heir was but 
one of several into which the ancient 
Ethiopia had been divided. Nor was 
he allowed to succeed to that, for on 
his father’s death, when he was 
eleven years old, he was put in con- 
finement by the usurping king and 
kept there for ten years. On attaining 
his majority he escaped, and with 
some aid from the English waged 
war upon the rival kings. It took him 
twenty-four years to establish his 
supremacy, but in 1889 he was 
crowned Emperor of Abyssinia. 

By the time he had overcome in- 
ternal opposition he faced a greater 
danger from without. The ambitions 
of Italy for African territory, since 
gratified by the annexation of Libya, 
were then directed toward Abyssinia, 
and the country was being gradually 
invaded from the Red Sea. Menelik 
organized an army equipped with 
modern weapons, and on March 1, 
1896, finally inflicted a crushing de- 
feat upon the Italian troops at 
Adowa. Here an Italian army of 
14,000 was attacked by five times 
this number of Abyssinians and more 
than half of the Italians were left 
dead upon the field. Queen Taitu led 
the charge of Menelik’s bodyguard 
against the foe. 

Like the Sultan of Turkey, Menelik 
played off one European power 
against another, exciting their jeal- 
ousy by showing favor in turn to 
French, British, German, Russian 
and American concessionaires, but 
without allowing any to attain an 
exclusive control. Under his rule the 
country has been prosperous thru the 
development of foreign commerce, ° 
slavery has been abolished and 
schools established. A thousand miles 
of telegraph have been constructed, 
and the railroad from Jibuti on the 
coast has been allowed to extend 111 
miles into Abyssinia on its way 
toward the capital, Addis Abeba. 

For the last four years Menelik 
has been in retirement and his death 
has been several times reported. He 
is succeeded by his grandson, Lidj 
Jeassu or Eyassu, a boy of sixteen, 
who has been educated by European 
tutors. It remains for the future to 
show whether he will prove as 
worthy as his grandsire of his honor- 
ific title “King of the Kings of Ethi- 
opia and conquering Lion of Judah.” 


THREE SCORE YEARS AND FIVE. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 


HEN Mr. Hamilton Holt, 
now Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, my friend and for 


twenty years my associate, asked me 
to write something about its history, 
how could I decline? To be sure, I 
am not fond of history, and during 
the forty-six years since I first took 
a subordinate editorial seat I have 
been accustomed to study present 
currents, and as far as possible to 
direct their future flow and forget 
the past. And yet it has been my for- 
tune to be somewhat familiarly ac- 
quainted with every single one of 
those men who during the past sixty- 
five years have been on the editorial 
force, and it is pleasant to recall the 
services of great men, than whom no 
greater or better have served the 
Church and the nation. 

Five men united to establish The 
Independent and pay its certain de- 
ficit. They were business men, all 
young men, and they were willing to 
spend their money to advance the 
principles they held dear. Of the five 
the enthusiastic leader was Henry C. 
Bowen, my uncle by marriage. He 
was head of a wholesale silk house, 
and I heard it said of him that as he 
walked along a line of goods manu- 
factured for sale, he would select 
more swiftly and surely than any 
other buyer in the market. He was as 
positive and active in Church or pub- 
lic affairs as he was quick in busi- 
ness. When he came from Woodstock, 
Conn., as a clerk in the dry goods 
store of Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
he made his church home in the Pres- 
byterian church of which Dr. Samuel 
H. Cox, father of Biskop Coxe, was 
pastor, and very soon he was con- 
ducting religious meetings in private 
houses in the neighborhood. This 
was unusual, and some of the elders 
of the church rebuked him, saying 
that it was not proper for him to 
take upon him the conduct of such 
services, as he had not been ordained 
as minister or elder. He was dis- 
turbed and hesitated about his duty; 
but just then Hiram Bingham, one 
of the first missionaries to the Sand- 
wich Islands, visited Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Bowen told him the trouble. Dr. 
Bingham rose and laid his hand on 
the young man’s head, saying: “I 
hereby ordain you to go and do all 
the good you can wherever you may 
be”; and he added: “That is as good 
an ordination as there is anywhere.” 
Mr. Bowen was a Connecticut Con- 
gregationalist, and he took an active 
part in organizing the first Congre- 
gational church in Brooklyn, and 
calling Dr. Storrs to be its pastor, 
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and then in starting the next church, 
and he sought Mr. Beecher to be 
its pastor, and brought him from 
Indianapolis to his own house. It was 
he who organized the Congregation- 
al Union, and then developed it into 
the first church building society in 
the country. But he is best remem- 
bered for his anti-slavery attitude, 
and particularly his defiance of pub- 
lic sentiment and of his own South- 
ern customers, when he was asked to 
join with five thousand merchants in 
support of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and he published the declaration that 
rang thru the country, that “his 
silks and not his principles were for 
sale.” He was just the man, both 
generous and forceful, to back the 
doubtful prospects of the new jour- 
nal, earnestly religious, altho it de- 
nounced slavery, an institution rec- 
ognized by Moses and by Paul, who 
sent back Onesimus to his master. 

I had the good fortune to know 
well the first trio of responsible edi- 
tors, Leonard Bacon, Richard Salter 
Storrs and Joseph P. Thompson, 
three Congregational pastors, and 
Dr. Joshua Leavitt, the fourth, their 
office editor. Theologically they all 
represented the progressive views of 
the day, and Dr. Leavitt, as editor 
of The Evangelist, had reported the 
lectures of President Finney which 
had given much offense to the con- 
servatives, whose organ was The Ob- 
server. Of the three responsible edi- 
tors, Dr. Bacon was the oldest, and 
his ability has descended to the third 
generation. He was a stout champion 
of independency, and at the oryani- 
zation of the National Council at 
Oberlin in 1871 I heard him warn 
the members against its assumption 
of authority over the churches. It 
has since developed quite up to his 
fears. One of these days Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians will 
unite. 

Dr. Storrs was the orator of the 
three, grand in stature, sonorous in 
utterance, learned, wise, impressive 
and with full command of all his fac- 
ulties. He would give a two-hour his- 
torical lecture on some great epoch, 
full of names and dates, without a 
line of notes and without hesitating 
for a name or date. But best I loved 
to hear him on some mooted ques- 
tion which filled his heart, when the 
intensity of purpose swept away the 
balance of formal discourse. And yet 
as a usual thing Dr. Thompson’s ad- 
dresses pleased me more. The graces 
of rhetoric were less pronounced, 
but the simpler rhetoric was perhaps 
better. He, too, was a finished 


scholar, a lover of ancient history, 
but chiefly devoted to current af- 
fairs, and the principal editorial 
writer. The three had at heart, next 
to religion, the overthrow of slavery, 
or, rather, they held relentless war 
against slavery to be a principal part 
of present religion. They did not be- 
lieve, as did Garrison, that to con- 
demn slavery they must go outside 
of the Church, nor did they believe, 
with him, that the Constitution was 
“a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with Hell,” and that therefore 
it was wrong to vote. They were not 
“Come-outers,” but “Stay-inners,” 
whether in the Church or Nation, 
and they lived to see in their prime 
their policy more successful than 
they had hoped. They, with the help 
of Dr. Leavitt, a man of the same 
spirit and of even more experience 
in the anti-slavery cause—who had 
edited the Boston Emancipator, as 
Garrison edited The Liberator, and 
who was one of the founders of the 
Liberty party and the Free Soil 
party—were able to make The Inde- 
pendent the most influential weekly 
journal in the country, both reli- 
giously and politically. 

Owing to a difference over the 
transfer to them of the ownership of 
The Independent, the three editors 
resigned after thirteen years of ex- 
cellent service, and Mr. Bowen made 
Mr. Beecher editor, with Theodore 
Tilton as managing editor, Dr. 
Leavitt remaining as religious edi- 
tor. Mr. Beecher gave little more 
than he previously had done in the 
publication of his weekly sermons 
and his “Star Papers,” and Mr. Til- 
ton, who had been for some years an 
assistant, came into virtual control; 
and on the silent withdrawal of Mr. 
Beecher, on his visit to England dur- 
ing the Civil War, he was made re 
sponsible editor, with Oliver Johnson 
as Office Editor. This made a real 
change in the conduct of The Inde- 
pendent. It continued to be nominal- 
ly a religious, but not a denomina- 
tional journal. Mr. Tilton was pos- 
sest of great ability, a fine public 
speaker, and a man of magnetism 
and self-reliance. He wrote the lead- 
ed leaders, and was much in Wash- 
ington in consultation with men of 
influence and felt perfectly compe- 
tent to conduct the war and instruct 
the President and his Cabinet and 
the two houses of Congress. Indeed, 
he gave Lincoln sharp criticism for 
his dilatory ways. In ecclesiastical or 
religious concerns he had little in- 
terest, and they were left to Oliver 
Johnson, one of the sweetest and 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE INDEPENDENT 


Henry C. Bowen founded The Independent in 1846; from 1861 he was its publisher as well as its proprietor, and 
from 1871 to his death, in 1896, also its editor. He was born in Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1814, came to 
New York before he was of age and was clerk in the dry goods store of Arthur and Lewis Tappan, noted as abo- 
litionists and philanthropists, and he married Lewis Tappan’s daughter. With another young clerk he withdrew to 
found the house of Bowen & McNamee, and, after the crash of 1857, that of Bowen, Holmes & Co., silk merchants. 
His business was largely with the South, and the Civil War caused the suspension of the firm, after which, as pub- 
lisher, he devoted his energies to The Independent, greatly enlarging its circulation. He was one of the founders of 
the Church of the Pilgrims, the first Congregationalist church in Brooklyn, to which Dr. R. S. Storrs was called as 
pastor in 1844, and of Plymouth Church (Mr. Beecher’s) in 1850. He organized the Congressional Union, which he 
afterward reorganized as the first church-building society in the country. His Fourth of July celebrations in 
Woodstock were of national fame for the presence of Presidents, statesmen and poets. When, in 1851, five thousand 
merchants signed the call for the Castle Garden meeting in defense of the Fugitive Slave law, his announcement be- 


came famous that his firm had its silks and not its principles for sale; and The Independent backed it up with the 
declaration that “the Fugitive Slave law is no law for Christian men.’ 
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best of men, but utterly out of sym- 
pathy with what was called the evan- 
gelical faith. He had been with Mr. 
Garrison for years on The Liberator, 
and had attached himself to a radical 
branch of the Quakers. Thus both ec- 
clesiastically and philanthropically 
he was out of sympathy with the 
views of the first editors, and the 
readers began to find it out, and Mr. 
Bowen discovered that it was being 
diverted from his own. cherished 
faith. Protests came to him from all 
sides from its old supporters and he 
determined to make a change. Mean- 
while thru his energy the subscrip- 
tions had greatly increased, and its 
editorial vigor on public questions 
found great favor. 

It was on January 1, 1868, at the 
beginning of the twentieth year of 
The Independent, that I was called 
to be an assistant editor. I had read 
The Independent in my father’s fam- 
ily and my own from its first num- 
ber. I was invited because Mr. 
Bowen and his brother-in-law, Prof. 
Franklin Fisk, of Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, knew me well, and it 
was desired to have on the journal 
a young man who would represent 
something of the spirit of the first 
editors, now that Dr. Leavitt in his 
old age had been practically shelved, 
although he prepared the religious 
news and wrote editorials on cheap 
postage. My desk was in his room, 
and it was of great advantage to 
me to be put under the tuition of so 
wise a man. I saw little of Mr. Til- 
ton, who was absent much at Wash- 
ington and on his lecture tours. Oli- 
ver Johnson occupied the front office 
with Justin McCarthy, who on his 
visit to this country was book re- 
viewer, and Charles F. Briggs, the 
“Harry Franko” to whom Lowell 
dedicated his “Fable for Critics.” So 
things went on for two or three 
years until Mr. Bowen asked me to 
write a signed article on the occa- 
sion of Dr. Leavitt’s golden wedding, 
giving an account of his political ca- 
reer. In doing this I drew the con- 
trast between his method of fighting 
slavery within the Church and the 
Nation, and that of Mr. Garrison. 
It happened that Mr. Johnson did 
not see my article in proof, and when 
it appeared he was greatly displeased 
and had Mr. Garrison write an ar- 
ticle severely attacking my state- 
ments and my ignorant youth. My 
own defense, drawn from records, he 
refused to print, and I gave my res- 
ignation to Mr. Bowen. This he re- 
fused to receive, saying that there 
would soon be a change in the edi- 
torship. In a few weeks both Mr. 
Tilton and Mr. Johnson were re- 
lieved, and I was asked to become 
Superintending Editor under Mr. 


Bowen, who took and kept the title 
of editor as well as of proprietor and 
publisher as long as he lived. I de- 
clined to accept the position and it 
was given to Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
who kept it for two years, when I 
succeeded to that responsibility un- 
til Mr. Bowen’s death in 1896, when 
I was made editor. 

Mr. Bowen was absorbed in the 
business side of The Independent, 
and seldom interfered with its edi- 
torial department except to direct its 
course on some large question of pol- 
icy in which he was greatly inter- 
ested. Such was the controversy 
about the policy of sending as mis- 
sionaries of the American Board 
young men who accepted certain lib- 
eral views in theology, which dis- 
tracted the churches for ten years. 
For seven years after the decision 
of the Board not to send them, he 
supported that conservative policy to 
the serious injury of his subscription 
list and dictated all that was writ- 
ten, while I wrote nothing, being as 
was well known on the other side. I 
told him the decision would be re- 
versed in five years, but the stiff op- 
position of The Independent kept up 
the fight for two years longer before 
the freedom of faith was achieved. 
Why was it that he, always so lib- 
eral and advanced, betarne so conser- 
vative? Was it years? Was it the re- 
tractile hold of his mother’s faith? 
Or, was it that when at the time of 
the Beecher trial, when he parted 
from his pastor and leader and was 
voted out of the church he had 
founded, and had been welcomed to 
the church of his boyhood and his 
summer home, he parted also from 
that wide tolerance he had been 
taught in Plymouth Church? I can- 
not tell; I only know that most hon- 
estly he stemmed the tide, to his own 
loss, till he could stem it no longer. 

There was one year that put The 
Independent in as curious a position 
as my journalistic experience has 
ever witnessed. Mr. Blaine had been 
nominated as President by the Re- 
publicans and Mr. Cleveland by the 
Democrats. Of the editorial board 
Dr. Samuel T. Spear was a strong 
advocate of Blaine, and Dr. Twining 
of Cleveland, and for once Mr. 
Bowen would make no decision fur- 
ther than to allow Dr. Spear every 
week to attack Cleveland as severely 
as he could, and Dr. Twining equally 
to oppose Blaine, but neither to de- 
fend his own candidate. Both were 
good fighters, and each had his heart 
and his shillelah in the scrimmage. 

I wish I had space to mention and 
pay my tribute to the dozens of men 
who in those days and since have for 
a longer or shorter time been my 
editorial associates; but I can only 


speak of three or four. Samuel T. 
Spear, D. D., had been pastor of a 
Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, 
and had retired with honor and 
wealth. He had written for the very 
first issue of The Independent in 
1848, and he had strong convictions 
which guided a stout pen. He loved 
the principles of the Republican 
party, and he had such faith in the 
independence of the Church from the 
State that he argued in a series of 
articles in favor of taxing churches 
and against any interference of re- 
ligion in the public schools. For 
many years he brought into the office 
on Saturday morning his political or 
religious or financial editorial. Dr. 
Henry K. Carroll had for a succes- 
sion of years the position of relig- 
ious editor, and each year supplied 
the general statistics of the churches, 
until he left us to serve for a while 
the government in Porto Rico, and 
was put in charge of the religious 
census of 1890, and was chosen to be 
Secretary of the Methodist Board of 
Foreign Missions. He was a most 
painstaking and trustworthy editor. 
I must also give a word to the Rev. 
Dr. Kinsley Twining, who was also 
for years in charge of the literary 
department, who had by study and 
travel a very wide culture and knowl- 
edge of books, and whose keen and 
polished pen added much to the tone 
of the editorial pages as well as to 
the strength of his own special de- 
partment. 

In 1895, on the death of Mr. H. C. 
Bowen, at the age of eighty-three, 
the control of The Independent and 
later its entire ownership past into 
the hands of his son, Clarence W. 
Bowen, at which time I was made 
Editor in Chief. With new energy 
the new proprietor repaired the 
losses in subscriptions incurred by 
the attitude of The Independent dur- 
ing the Beecher conflict and that of 
the American Board, and gave it 
strength and distinction. In 1912 he 
retired to carry on his studies, pass- 
ing over the control to his nephew, 
Hamilton Holt, a grandson of Henry 
C. Bowen; and within the last few 
months Mr. Holt has associated with 
him Mr. William B. Howland, previ- 
ously publisher of The Outlook. 

As I look back in the history of 
The Independent, I note the pur- 
poses and the conflicts which have 
marked its history. During the thir- 
teen first years it was positively and 
generously a religious journal and 
at the same time politically strong 
against the extension of slavery, 
criticizing the Tract Society and the 
American Board for their attitude 
on slavery. It was at an excited 
meeting of the American Board 
when the conflict ran high that a 
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timid friend called for a season of 
prayer, and Dr. Bacon protested that 
this was no time to pray, but a time 
to act. It was during these years that 
Dr. Bushnell was charged with Uni- 
tarianism because he supported a 
now forgotten theory of the ‘Atone- 
ment and was defended stoutly by 
this journal. Then came the period of 
the war, when The Independent was 
in the glory of the success of its 
policy, and Beecher and Tilton were 
in popular prime. It had ceased to be 
a Congregational journal, but was 
still religious in a way, until Mr. 
Beecher folded his tent. Tilton and 
Oliver. Johnson were strong on re- 
construction and woman’s suffrage, 
but very weak on orthodoxy. After 


they left there came a period of 
quiet sailing until the crash came of 
the Beecher trials, when Mr. Bow- 
en, against his will, was brought into 
the conflict against his old pastor, 
and then made his paper his organ; 
and, later, the Andover and Ameri- 
can Board controversy in which he 
took a most active part. Then, when 
that question was settled in favor of 
liberty and charity, the current 
flowed peacefully again, and all ques- 
tions were discussed with positive- 
ness but without undue heat until, 
on the accession to the ownership of 
Clarence W. Bowen, The Independ- 
ent ceased to be a definitely religious 
paper. I cannot see that it has made 
much difference in its policy, altho 


I regretted and still regret the deci- 
sion. But if the religious spirit is re- 
tained that is the essential thing. 
On September 1, 1913, I withdrew 
from the responsible control of the 
editorship, with all good will and 
good wishes and giving still such 
service to The Independent as I could 
render. I confidently see before it a 
new era of influence and usefulness, 
and I almost wish I was beginning 
instead of ending my nearly half a 
century of work for it. There is hard- 
ly any greater work a man can do 
than anonymously to impress his con- 
victions, if they are the right ones, 
on such an intelligent and thinking 
body of people as are the multi- 
tudes who read The Independent. 


WHEN THE INDEPENDENT WAS YOUNG 


Miss Proctor was a favorite con- 
tributor to The Independent in its 
early years; and being a member of 
the family of its proprietor, Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, she had a close 
knowledge of its purposes and 
achievements. We had asked her to 
recall for our younger readers some 
of the personal history of the years 
when she was so intimately related 
to it; but she excuses herself in the 
following short and kindly commun- 
ication.—THE EDITOR. 


OUR suggestion that I recall 
¥ om memories of the early 

days of The Independent has 
not been forgotten. I have no facil- 
ities at hand for accuracy of facts 
and dates and can only give you 
some impressions of the paper in 
the momentous days preceding and 
during the Civil War—days in 
which it was an eager and important 
chronicler and weigher of events—a 
vigilant watchman upon the wall cry- 
ing continually, “What of the 
night?” 

From the editors and proprietors 
to the printers and the office boy 
what an esprit de corps there was— 
what a sense of responsibility each 
week when the paper was launched! 
—for it dealt boldly with the condi- 
tions of the time and was sure to 
call forth plenteous praise and 
blame. I remember when my verses, 
“Who’s Ready?” were published 
therein, some person, doubtless 
thinking they were not emphatic 
enough, put the closing line, “All 
forward! We’re ready, and conquer 
we will!” into large capitals, to the 
annoyance of the critical editors as 
well as to myself. Those were the 
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days of the great, one-fold sheet 
whose size, after it was changed to 
the modern form, I heard a good 
lady lamenting thus: “I was very 
sorry it was altered. It was so nice 
for patterns—you could almost cut 
a skirt out of it.” 

On the front page of this generous 
sheet what treasures could be found! 
—perhaps a ringing poem from Mr. 
Whittier full of the broadest hu- 
manity, or a song from Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s heart “for Italy free,” or a 
“Star-Paper” from Mr. Beecher, 
fresh as the dew of the morning, or 
a chapter of “The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island,” from Mrs. Stowe, or one of 
Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames’s admir- 
able “Letters from Washington,” or 
an article from some college presi- 
dent, or some prominent clergyman 
or layman, thrilling with the excite- 
ment of the hour. Opening it there 
might be read a stately, academic 
discussion of affairs by Rev. Richard 
S. Storrs, D.D., of the Pilgrim 
Church, Brooklyn; or an earnest plea 
from Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York; or a careful 
analysis of events by the venerable 
Dr. Joshua Leavitt, with interesting 
correspondence and incidents and 
news from every quarter. What pro- 
found conferences there were in 
those editorial rooms—what coming 
and going of deep-thinking people 
for exchange of views and forecasts 
of the future! 

And it was not all gloom and anx- 
iety. There were many things that 
were amusing—counsels for editori- 
als that if acted upon would surely 
have upset the Government, and per- 
sonal characteristics revealed that 


Dickens could hardly have rivaled. 
I remember being in the office one 
morning when a letter was opened 
by a new man on the staff whose 
name I have forgotten, a letter from 
Miss Dodge—“Gail Hamilton”—who 
was a frequent contributor to the 
paper. Bursting into a laugh he past 
it to the others, and thus, with her 
bright audacity, it began: “Thomp- 
son I know, and Leavitt I know, but 
who are you?” And I recall a letter 
from somewhere in war-scourged di- 
vided Missouri which declared, 
“Your paper is a nuisance and your 
office ought to be blown up like a 
nest of hornets!” 

On the other hand, letters were 
constantly received endorsing the 
views of the paper and thanking it 
for its courage and cheer. I remem- 
ber hearing one read from northern 
Wisconsin which ran thus: “We 
watch every week for The Indepen- 
dent and read it from beginning to 
end, and we often send it to our two 
sons in the army or copy paragraphs 
from it to enclose in our letters to 
them. It always inspires and sus- 
tains us and helps us to bear our 
anxieties and the sacrifices we had 
to make to let the boys go.” 

But thru storm and shine, thru 
good report and thru evil report, The 
Independent held its undeviating 
way till it could celebrate the New 
Order for which it had so long la- 
bored, and in quieter years seek to 
forward universal peace and the well- - 
being of all mankind. 

I congratulate you upon its con- 
tinued vitality and leadership, and 
trust its future will be as notable 
as its past. 

Framingham, Massachusetts 
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THE MIDDLE CLASS SPEAKS UP 


It is with peculiar pleasure that 
we print the following letter from 
the head of the department of history 
of the Plainfield, New Jersey, high 
school. It speaks for a class but rarely 
heard from nowadays, the once dom- 
inant and now despised bourgeoisie. 
If Karl Marx were to return, like 
Rip Van Winkle, and get his impres- 
sion of America from newspapers 
and magazines, he would think that 
his prophecy had come true and so- 
ciety consisted exclusively of the two 
warring factions of capitalists and 
proletarians. The only place where 
the non-combatant middle class fig- 
ures largely is in the census report. 
Still it may happen that this silent 
and ignored majority will in the fu- 
ture as formerly prove to be the con- 
trolling factor. 


I wish to thank you for giving space 
to Mr. Giovannitti’s frank exposition 
of the creed of syndicalism. It is indeed 
a live question, and one on which there 
is little understanding. Your editorial 
comment is very sane in these times 
when men are so prone to anthematize 
all thinkers whose views run counter to 
their own. If Mr. Giovannitti throws 
down the gauntlet to civilization, his 
defiance is merely an answering gage 
of battle. He is right to this extent, so- 
ciety at present is largely molded by 
the class he attacks. Our social phi- 
losophy has been a sinister philosophy 
of force, modified by middle-class cow- 
ardice and imbecility. In proclaiming 
the ultimate triumph of the proletariat, 
however, he resolutely shuts his eyes 
to commonplace facts. 

Suppose his revolution successful, 
who would direct it? The laborer on 
his $2 a day or less? Isn’t it common 
experience that the unskilled laborer 
. - « who has any ability at all, grad- 
uates by slow stages from the first 
status to that of petty contractor, and 
thence to his office down town, his car, 
eventually to the trappings of the hated 
capitalist? He does not cease to labor, 
but he becomes the boss. He is a laborer 
and yet not a proletarian. Is such the 
material for leadership? Perhaps, but 
then his argument falls to the ground. 
The revolution ceases to be a revolu- 
tion of the unskilled, but a general so- 
cial regeneration. Equally would this 
be true, if such men as Mr. Giovannitti 
were to lead. He is not of the proleta- 
riat now, however much he may feel 
himself identified with that class. His 
is the tremendous power of the capi- 
talism of mind. He has nothing in com- 
mon with the proletariat as he himself 
defines it. When the amorphous revo- 
lution he preaches comes, the capitalis- 
tic class of mental power must direct 
it or a wild debauch of warring individ- 
ualism will exterminate society. Surely, 
a man trained in sociology and econom- 
ics, as he must be, will not blind himself 


to historical analogy. With how much 
greater power could he aid in the solu- 
tion of these tremendous problems, if 
he were to take his stand with the mid- 
dle class, the neutral class, the impor- 
tant group which is able to balance the 
claims both of capital and labor, and 
overcome its imbecility and cowardice, 
arouse its best impulses and lead it to 
weld together all elements of society 
with due regard to the principle of hu- 
man brotherhood and responsibility of 
man to man. S. B. Howe. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


IN THE PAY OF THE POPE? 


Last month we were accused of 
being bought over by the Jews. This 
month it appears we are in the pay 
of the Pope. For saying in the edi- 
torial “A Not Unreasonable Re- 
straint” that it might be best for 
teachers in the Philippine public 
schools not to engage in religious 
propaganda we receive rebukes like 
the following: 


I was greatly surprized that a mag- 
azine of your standing would call this 
not an unreasonable restraint. I sup- 
pose this refers to Protestant teachers 
only and Catholic nuns or teachers can 
do anything they please without being 
restrained in the least. I have noticed 
that you are riding the horse from 
Rome lately, and as I have no desire to 
support a magazine of that nature, you 
will please discontinue my subscription 
and get some good Catholic brother in 
my place. E. H. Lupwie. 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


But that very same editorial 
coming to the eye of a Catholic 
lady brought us by the same mail 
an indignant denunciation of our 
“wicked print” and a request to know 
if there was any weekly or even 
monthly that did not “throw broad- 
cast unchristian feelings” and print 
falsehoods about the Catholics. For- 
tunately our equilibrium was re- 
stored by another letter from which 
we quote a few sentences: 


Fair and unbiased comments on the 
Catholic Church as you have had in 
your editorial columns are so rare it 
would be a shame to discontinue them. 
The fact of the matter is that your 
editorials on this point are the only 
source of reliable information given 
without prejudice that I find in any 
of the magazines today. I do not think 
that you have been harsh in your crit- 
icisms of any Church or of any sect. I 
do not like all of your editorials. I do 
not like all of the positions you have 
taken. I do not agree with you upon 
a number of subjects, but I do think 
that without qualification you are ‘one 
of the fairest and most independent 
journals that I have ever read. 

TERRY W. ALLEN. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


One other protest, more moderate- 
ly worded, against our editorial on 
the Philippine school question de- 
serves to be quoted: 


It seems to me that you concede so 
much to the idea of pure secularization 
of the public schools in the Philippines 
that you surrender religious liberty 
itself. The teacher may not teach re- 
ligion in the schools, of course; he or 
she may not wear a religious order’s 
garb in the schoolroom; but to say 
that he may not exercize his religious 
rights on Sunday entirely apart from 
his connection with the school in which 
he is engaged during the week is to 
deny him something which I believe is 
guaranteed to him * the Constitution, 
which follows the flag. It appears that 
the teacher who offended in this case 
was a Protestant, but that makes no 
difference, of course; the Catholic or 
the Mohammedan or the Hebrew would 
be entitled to the same privilege with- 
out question. Have we not gone far 
enough in secularizing our schools with- 
out denying to our teachers, even in 
the Philippines, the right to express 
their religious opinions quite apart 
from the schools and in assemblages 
of their own religious bodies? What 
about teachers who will tamely submit 
to regulations of that kind—are they 
the kind we want? J.S. McLain. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


A WEEKLY DICTIONARY 


A correspondent calls attention to 
a want, not indeed long felt but nev- 
ertheless real—-information as to the 
pronunciation of the new and unfa- 
miliar words and names as they come 
into the news. We realized that the 
English language was growing rap- 
idly. The New Standard Dictionary 
just out, includes about 450,000 
words. The original Standard of 
twenty years ago contained 304,000. 
But we had not supposed that a 
weekly supplement to the dictionary 
was necessary yet. The suggestion is 
an interesting one, tho perhaps not 
practicable. A department of new 
words would not be very handy to 
the reader, while putting pronuncia- 
tion into the text where it is really 
needed would obstruct the flow of the 
sentence and insult those readers 
who know how to pronounce the 
word or think they do: 

The succession of events, historical, 
political, social, moral, religious, etc., 
brings to the reader’s attention names 
of new places, new men and new things. 
It often happens that our best diction- 
aries afford the reader no help in ascer- 
taining the pronunciation of the new 
proper names, or the meaning of the 
new terms. The need is, therefore, ob- 
vious. The public ought not to be 
obliged to wait for a new revision of a 
dictionary to have this need supplied. 
It can be done by a paper like The In- 
dependent from week to week. When 
a new volume is completed, the lists of 
new words appearing from week to 
week could be collected and printed 
with the index and bound with the 
volume, adding greatly to its value as 
a work of reference for scholars and 


careful readers. W. H. JupkKINs. 
Lewiston. Maine 





New Pear Greeting 
1914 


S| HE foulest blot remaining upon so-called civilized man, 

"%}| beyond question, is the killing of each other. That he has 

ceased to eat his fellows after killing them matters nothing 

“| to the slain and little to the survivors. It is the killing of 

each other that stamps man still the savage. That this prac- 

tise is not soon to pass away from civilized man is unthink- 

able, since history proves that from age to age, by a law 

8) of his being, he has been slowly yet surely developing from 

the beast; hence we are justified in believing that there is 

no end to his upward march to perfection. Even today many individuals justify 
Shakspere’s description: 


“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! In form and moving how express 
and admirable! In action how like an angel! In apprehen- 
sion how like a god!” 


Women who have reached the angelic stage are found in almost every family 
cirele—heroines who having learned to “deaden love of self” serve their less 
fortunate sisters by precept and example. Milton’s line, “He for God only, she 
for God in him,” is generally reversed in our day. It is the woman who now leads 
man upward. When in China a leading-Mandarin said to me, “The greatest work 
of your Christ is the elevation of womaff.” 

As long as men can be found willing to become members of a profession which 
binds them to go forth and kill their fellows as ordered, making this butchery a 
mere matter of hire and salary, we must reconcile ourselves to the existence of 
armed forces; but there are influences at work which inspire the belief that this 
must soon cease. Until recent times the only occupation thought worthy of the 
gentleman was the profession of arms; in our day he has many to choose from. 
The duel, once incumbent upon gentlemen, exists no longer wherever our English 
language is spoken. Even the German Reichstag has voted its abolition, and the 
Emperor has reduced the number of duels from twelve hundred to twelve per year. 
As private war (dueling) is being rapidly abolished, national war must soon fol- 
low. What is wrong for the individual cannot be right for the nation. 

We send this New Year Greeting, January 1, 1914, strong in the faith that 
International Peace is soon to prevail, thru several of the great powers agreeing 
to settle their disputes by arbitration under International Law, the pen thus prov- 
ing mightier than the sword. Three of these did sign such a treaty recently— 
Britain, France and the United States, Germany looking on approvingly. Thru 
mismanagement it failed of approval By the Senate. We have only to try again. 

“War is hell,” said General Sherman. Peace will be an approach to Heaven. 
Be of good cheer, kind friends, 


“It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
When man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be and a’ that.” 
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THE OLYMPIC CENTER 


ENDRIK C. ANDERSEN, an American-Scan- 
dinavian sculptor who resides at Rome, has just 
published a remarkable book on a remarkable 
project which he has been working at with un- 
tiring zeal for the past ten years. The book is entitled 
Creation of a World Center of Communications and in 
its one hundred and two immense and sumptuously illus- 
trated pages is unfolded a concrete plan for the es- 
tablishment of an ideal world city where all interna- 
tional activities shall henceforth have their home and 
find their inspiration. This project, however, is more 
than the mere figment of one man’s inspiration and 
initiative. Mr. Andersen has enjoyed the collaboration 
of some forty artists, architects, sculptors and en- 
gineers in working out his plans, and already over 
$150,000 has béen spent in preparatory work. 

The international city is a city of light, health, wide 
avenues, parks, playgrounds, fountains, lagoons and 
noble buildings—a city without slums, but a city of 
efficiency, convenience and beauty. Not only in structure, 
plan and equipment will it be the ideal city, but it is 
intended to become the intellectual if not indeed the 


THE ART CENTER 


A CAPITAL FOR 


political capital of the world—a clearing house for the 
various social, cultural, scientific and political aspira- 
tions of humanity. 

A birdseye picture of the city is reproduced above. As 
designed it will cover some ten square miles of ground. 
Its architectural plans are so drawn that it can be built 
at almost any spot accessible to the sea that the nations 
may choose. While there is ample room within the lim- 
its of the city for the homes of its permanent inhabi- 
tants and the necessary business and manufacturing 
plants, the heart of the city is composed of buildings 
adapted for the unification of international interests. 
These are grouped into three centers devoted respective 
ly to Science, Art and Physical Culture. The Scien- 
tific Center is connectec with the Center of Art by the 
broad Avenue of Nations, flanked on either side by pat 
aces which will house ambassadors and delegates repre 
senting their respective nations. It has for its crow! 





uring 
dings 
rests. 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC CENTER 


ing motif the gigantic Tower of Progress, which rises to 
the hight of 320 meters. On the summit of this tower 
will be installed a plant of wireless telegraphy and in the 
lower floor of its colossal base will be found a world 
printing press. 

The tower rises in the midst of a circular space set 
apart for International Congress Buildings for Medi- 
cine, Surgery and Hygiene, Law and Criminology, Elec- 
tricity and Invention, Agriculture and Transportation, 
all of which are provided with halls, libraries, museums, 
and accessory offices. To the northeast is the Interna- 
tional Hall of Justice and to the southwest the Temple 
of Religions. Completing the conception stand an In- 
ternational Bank or Clearing House and a World Refer- 
ence Library, while in gardens near are dispersed the 
International Institutes of Higher Learning. The Art 
Center is connected with the Physical Culture Center 
by means of gardens devoted to horticulture, natural his- 


tory, zoology and botany. An imposing Temple of Art, 
forming the chief monument of this center, was planned 
with spacious halls and galleries for sculpture and paint- 
ing, surrounding a vast auditorium. 

The Physical Cultur2 Center is intended “‘to facilitate 
a world reunion of athleticism and to promote the scien- 
tific development of the human form in all nations.” 
Therefore a vast stadium is its central feature. While 
near it is a natatorium, gymnasia for men and women 
and open fields and athletic quadrangles for interna- 
tional expositions and contests. 

Mr. Andersen estimates the cost of creating such a 
city would be not over $100,000,000, a sum that would 
not severely tax the resources of the governments of the 
world if equitably distributed. While he does not indi: 
cate his preferences as to what site should be chosen, he 
suggests as possibilities the Dutch coast, near The 
Hague; the Riviera, near Cannes; Turvueren, near 
Brussels; the shore of Lake Neuchatel, near Berne; St. 
Germain-on-Laye, near Paris; the Marmora coast, near 
Constantinople; the Mediterranean coast, near Rome, 
and the New Jersey coast, near Lakewood. 
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TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Thomas A. Edison, who is now 
nearing sixty-seven years of age, 
was not long ago voted first among 
the “Ten Most Useful Americans” by 
our readers. He might also be termed 
the Most Busy American. He has 
practically ceased talking for publi- 
cation, because he needs to conserve 
his strength and because his cares of 
business and invention were never 
greater than today. It was, there- 
fore, special kindness on his part 
when he consented (amid extra 
harassment of preparations to go on 
a vacation trip to Florida) to give 
the following interview to The Inde- 
pendent’s representative, Mr. John 
R. McMahon. The interview is com- 
posed of a two hours’ chat, and a 
series of written questions to which 
Mr. Edison put down the answers in 
his own hand between midnight and 
one o’clock in the morning, after a 
regular day’s work. He had no time 
for pressing affairs of his own, but 


HAT is the trend of inven- 
W tion? Application of electric- 
ity to all moving things. 

The most significant invention of 
1913? Manufacture of ammonia from 
nitrogen and hydrogen. 

What work of your own during the 
past year is most important? Perfec- 
tion of the recording of music by the 
new disk phonograph. 

What of the flying machine? 
Don’t know. 

What of setting off explosives by 
wireless? It has been of no value, 
except for military murder. 

Is radium to be harnessed? It’s 
driving a clock in Paris. Radium, so 
far, has only a scientific value. No 
one can predict. There are enormous 
possibilities. 

What of new sources of power? 
Sun engines of considerable power, 
20 to 30 horsepower, are working in 
Africa and Arizona. There are many 
inventors working on the problem. 
Burning coal at the mouth of the 
mine, converting the power into elec- 
tricity, and transmitting the power 
over long distances, has already been 
put into effect in Nova Scotia and in 
England. Forming producer gas by 
setting the vein of coal on fire and 
using the gas in gas engines has not 
to my knowledge been applied. It is 
in my opinion possible, especially 
when coal advances in price. The 
smaller and deeper veins, from which 
it is impossible to extract the coal 
without great expense, could be 
worked in this way. The unavailable 
coal in these veins is enormous. Tap- 
ping internal heat of the earth is out 
of the question until coal gets more 
expensive. 


BY THOMAS A. EDISON 


he took time to talk for our readers. 

The inventor of the incandes- 
cent lamp and phonograph is still 
addicted to long hours. A_ recent 
time card (he punches time cards 
like any employee) showed that he 
worked in his West Orange labora- 
tory late at night several times in a 
week. During the past year, while 
perfecting the disk phonograph, he 
organized and headed one of his old- 
fashioned “insomnia squads,” which 
stayed with him, on the job, in the 
laboratory and the works for five 
weeks without more than two or 
three hours’ sleep in the twenty- 
four. A _ caterer brought food: 
the. men’s wives brought occa- 
sional shifts of clothing. Mr. Edi- 
son’s own time card showed then 
that he was working 120 to 140 
hours in a week. Since his slight ill- 
ness in Maine last summer, the in- 
ventor has perforce let up a trifle in 
his time-devouring pace. It is incred- 


How soon will ships be driven by 
new power? Until we find a practical 
method of converting combustible 
matter directly into electricity, 
steamboats will continue to be driven 
by steam and internal combustion 
motors. 

Is communication with possible in- 
habitants of other worlds in sight? 
Have no opinion. 

Is not individualistic invention 
haphazard and often comparatively 
useless; e. g., the folding bed? . . 
The inventor tries to meet the de- 
mand of a crazy civilization. Folding 
beds are primarily due to the opera- 
tion of the trade union trust, who 
have raised wages by force, work 
one-third less time and do about one- 
third of the work they honestly 
should do, and then go on a strike 
one-fifth of the time. This raises the 
cost of houses; more people have to 
be crowded therein to make it pay; 
and thus arises the demand for fold- 
ing beds. Dirty streets are due to the 
use of uncleanly beasts as motors; 
conservativeness of people in not 
adopting modern motors, such as the 
silent, cleanly electric truck and car- 
riage; the failure to pave well and 
keep clean the roads leading into the 
city ;—and politicians. 

Are not social machines displacing 
individual machines; e, g., the pub- 
lic laundry against the domestic 
washing machine? The individual 
washing machine will hold its own 
for awhile. Electric driven washing 
machinery suitable for the small 
house is rapidly coming into use, and 
the labor is reduced almost to noth- 
ing. 

Does not invention follow social 


ible how he labors still and keeps in 
touch not only with the complexities 
of his scientific research, but with 
the minutiz of a manufacturing 
business employing 5000 persons. 

In returning the past year to 
the perfection of the phonograph, 
which he invented thirty-six years 
ago, Mr. Edison was confronted with 
a problem involving the fact that a 
fingerprint on a piece of glass, or a 
microscopic bit of dust, will. make 
discordant the musical note carried 
by the phonographic diamond point 
needle. Thousands of experiments, 
chemical and physical, were needed 
to battle with fingerprints, infinitesi- 
mal specks of dirt and other obsta- 
cles in the way of the perfect phono- 
graph. 

On his well-earned vacation trip 
to Florida this winter, with Mr. John 
Burroughs and Henry Ford, we 
heartily wish Mr. Edison—good fish- 
ing!—THE EDITOR. 


opportunity and need; cannot society 
now ordain its inventions? Society is 
never prepared to receive any inven- 
tion. Every new thing is resisted, 
and it takes years for the inventor to 
get people to listen to him and years 
more before it can be introduced, 
and when it is introduced our beau- 
tiful laws and court procedure are 
used by predatory commercialism to 
ruin the inventor. They don’t leave 
him even enough to start a new in- 
vention. 

Would you recommend that the 
United States Government establish 
a Cabinet Department of Inventions? 
ets I do not believe the Govern- 
ment should do anything but regu- 
late the activities of its people, give 
them a free swing, and see that 
every man is protected in that which 
he produces. Panama is an exam- 
ple. In this case the right man was 
selected; he was given a free swing. 
Suppose the wrong man had been 
selected, and he was hampered by 
red tape and politicians; then Pana- 
ma would not be used as an example. 
A department of inventions is not 
wanted. What is wanted is that the 
methods of court procedure be 
changed and the courts realize that 
the man who makes inventions, by 
the very nature of things, cannot be 
a business man, familiar with its 
merciless code; and they should take 
this into consideration and protect 
him. 

Would you suggest the incentive of 
special honor to governmental inven- 
tors, as a ribbon, together with 
monetary reward? The incentive of 
most of the practical inventors is to 
get enough money to keep their fami- 
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lies well and to make more inven- 
tions. A ribbon from the Government 
is to many who have a streak of 
vanity also an incentive. But the 
main incentive is to get money to 
make more inventions. 

Might not a staff of governmental 
inventors profitably work on safe- 
guarding machinery? . . . It 
doesn’t need a government staff of 
inventors to invent devices to pre- 
vent people getting killed by machin- 
ery; it wants plain, unmistakable 
laws on the subject, and a commis- 
sion to see the laws are carried out. 

Do you agree with Roger W. Bab- 
son that capital and labor are ir- 
reconcilable foes? . . . There should 
be no irreconcilability between capi- 
tal and labor. It’s between capital 
dishonestly acquired and labor. 
Labor is not well informed and hence 
it classes all capital alike. The fruits 
of one generation of labor become 
the capital of the next generation. 
If they fought this capital, they 
would be fighting the savings of the 
grandfathers, saved for their benefit. 
This would be absurd. What they are 
really fighting is the savings of their 
forbears, which gets into other 


hands by chicanery and fraud and 
superior cunning. 

Has not invention put it in the 
power of labor, or any small group 
of those discontented with present 


conditions, to checkmate, if not 
wreck, our civilization? We 
shall always have this trouble until 
our school system discards tradi- 
tionary methods of teaching the 
child, and turns out young men thor- 
oly familiar with their natural en- 
vironment and with a capacity for 
sound thinking. 

(The following is Mr. Edison’s 
more informal yet perhaps even 
more interesting conversation) : 

“I can’t answer questions like 
these offhand—right off the bat. 
What is the trend of invention—well, 
electricity—but what is the most sig- 
nificant invention of the past year? 
Do you mean in this country? Or the 
world? The world. Well, it would 
take me fifteen minutes just to 
answer that. There are a dozen in- 
ventions; I would have to look them 
up, think them over and figure out 
which one looked the most promising. 
These other questions are economic 
—I am not an economics man, I am 
a mechanical inventor. It is a compli- 
cated question, a deep study, about 
economics. And it ought to be studied 
with scientific methods to get us any- 
where. Our politicians and legislators 
generally don’t know anything about 
it. 

“Here is something in the paper 
this morning about the effect of the 
new money bill. Two leading bankers 


make two diametrically opposing 
statements about it. One says it 
will contract credit and the other 
says it will expand credit. Now, 
both can’t be right. One must 
be right and the other must be 
wrong. But no one can tell us actu- 
ally who is right. Economic questions 
involve thousands of complicated fac- 
tors which contribute to a certain 
result. It takes a lot of brain power 
and a lot of scientific data to solve 
these questions. In the first place, 
they ought to be studied scientific- 
ally, the same way we go about dis- 
covering the so-called secrets of 
nature. 

When I want to discover some- 
thing, I begin by reading up every- 
thing that has been done along that 
line in the past—that’s what all these 
books in this library are for. I see 
what has been accomplished at great 
labor and expense in the past. I 
gather the data of many thousands 
of experiments as a starting point, 
and then I make thousands more. On 
this money question we ought to go 
back several hundred years before 
the Roman era and find out all about 
the financial systems and their re- 
sults from that time to this. Then we 
would know something to build upon. 
Take the tariff question. An item is 
put in a bill and it is expected to pro- 
duce tremendous results. The actual 
result is just nothing. But another 
item, small and unconsidered, pro- 
duces enormous changes in the 
national economy. What do the legis- 
lators know about that? 

“Herbert Spencer had the right 
idea. He took thirty-two acts of Par- 
liament and had them traced down 
and found that twenty-nine produced 
exactly the contrary effect to the 
effect intended. Spencer had the 
right scientific idea of investigating 
economics. He hired thirty clerks to 
run down those laws and see what 
their results were. 

“There are plenty of wrong things 
in our society. Everything is for 
show; the newspapers make a show 
of everything. Things are wrong at 
the top and at the bottom. Between 
the two they are fairly tolerable. 
There isn’t too much happiness float- 
ing around, and the man who gets 
nearest his rightful share of it has 
a character, a little bungalow in the 
country, and a family. What does the 
very rich man get? He’s always 
scheming, always suspicious of the 
men around him. His money is 
mostly out, invested. Yes, he lives in 
a fine house, rides in an automobile, 
and he eats three meals a day when 
he feels able to. I defy any one to 
prove that he gets much out of life. 
Money doesn’t make a man happy 
and it doesn’t make a man a good 


companion. I’m going down to Flor- 
ida for a fishing trip, and I’d rather 
have some of the men upstairs go 
with me than those Wall Street mil- 
lionaires. Well, I’m going to have 
pretty good companions—John Bur- 
roughs and Henry Ford. 

“Things are wrong enough, and to 
right them we need two remedies. 
One is to develop the convolutions in 
man’s brain, those coils inside with 
which he does his thinking. We have 
gradually developed what we have in 
there, and if we could develop about 
two convolutions more we would be 
able to grasp and solve our social 
problems. The other remedy is edu- 
cation. Education of the right sort in 
early childhood. You can’t do any- 
thing with a grown man. You can’t 
do anything or predict anything 
about a woman, either, because she 
is all instinct and emotion. But take 
a child four years old and its mind is 
plastic, and whatever you put in 
there will always stay. Teach a child 
of four that the moon is made of 
green cheese, and tho you give him 
a thoro scientific education after- 
ward there will always be, at the 
bottom of his mind, a feeling that 
the moon is somehow possibly made 
of green cheese. See how religious 
beliefs implanted in childhood stay 
with the adult in spite of everything. 
Montessori has the right idea. It is 
necessary to take them young and to 
teach morality and character, to fix 
ideas in those plastic minds so that 
it will be impossible for them to 
think wrong or do wrong. What we 
want to do in this world is to erad- 
icate the crooks, high and low, and to 
do that we must begin early and pre- 
vent them from going crooked at the 
start. 

“Yes, I know the Socialist view- 
point. I’ve read a good deal of their 
literature, Marx and a lot of them— 
Hillquit and others. Marx has passed 
out on his ten commandments or 
whatever they are. I get Debs’s 
paper—yes, the Appeal to Reason. 
That’s too strong altogether. I be- 
lieve I met Debs once with his friend 
Eugene Field. No doubt he’s sincere 
and a pleasant fellow personally. 
There is Allan Benson; I have his 
book and it is not as bad as that 
Socialist paper. Benson is extremely 
clear; any one can understand him. 
About three out of five of the news- 
paper people who come to interview 
me are Socialists. I guess the rea- 
son for their belief is that they see 
so much fraud everywhere; they 
get the seamy side of everything. 
It’s a recommendation, of course, 
for Socialism that there are so many 
of the intellectual class who sym- 
pathize with it or believe in it. But 
they’ll have to improve their ideas 
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to make them practical. So far 
Germany is the most socialistic 
country and everything there is like 
a machine and nobody likes it. They 
have it in the factories, where, as I 
saw it in a comic paper over there, 
they prescribe how many steps to the 
right and left a workingman takes 
at the noon hour in going from the 
factory door to his eating place. 
They have it in the schools, forcing 
all kinds of dry stuff into the heads 
of school children. Learning ought to 
be made easy and pleasant. It can be 
done with the aid of moving pic- 
tures. I could tell any one a great 
deal about a dynamo and it would be 
hard for him to understand; but I 
could show everything in a few pic- 
tures so that a child would under- 
stand—and would never forget. 
“Now, the Socialists, if they 
amount to anything, must improve 
their program—or what is generally 
accepted as their program. They 
can’t hope to reduce all mankind to a 
dead level. They can’t figure to abol- 
ish capital, which is the accumulated 
results of labor, mental and physical, 
of all the ages, and is called wealth, 
wealth of all the ages. They can’t ig- 
nore the men who do the thinking 


and the guiding, the great executive 
minds to whom society owes most of 
what it has. Two men start two fac- 
tories, with the same resources, on 
opposite sides of a street. One goes 
bankrupt, the other succeeds. Are 
those men equal? Or here is a man 
who goes into a shipyard and with- 
out increasing the hours of labor or 
making any one work harder, man- 
ages it so that three ships instead of 
two are built in a year. This he has 
done without calling for any more 
exertion on the part of the men and 
without increasing their number. 
Didn’t he create extra value and 
isn’t he entitled to extra reward? 
Such men are not in the class 
of parasites or market manipula- 
tors or stock jugglers. Socialism, 
if it ever arrives, must provide 
unlimited incentive for its execu- 
tive minds and its creators. Un- 
limited incentive. The motive that 
I have for inventing is, I guess, like 
the motive of the billiard player, who 
always wants to do a little better— 
to add to his record. Under present 
conditions I use the reasonable profit 
which I derive from one invention to 
make experiments looking toward 
another invention. If socialism gave 


me the means to continue inventing, 
I would invent; but if it failed to do 
so, or began to tie me down, I would 
quit. 

Machinery has changed things in 
our society and it will change them 
a great deal more. The man and the 
machine act and interact. The time 
is coming when the machine will do 
all the work and man will just set it 
to work. We will feed the raw mate- 
rial in one end and will see our shoes, 
clothes and everything else we need 
come out of the other end. It’s the 
Jacquard card system that will do all 
this. That rug on the floor was woven 
that way, the pattern and everything 
fixed in advance; the loom had to 
follow the order and commandment 
of the card. The general use of such 
automatic machinery will be forced 
by the tactics of radical labor, and 
at first the working people will 
suffer, but in the end they will be 
benefited. They are shortsighted. 
Those at the bottom are as short- 
sighted as those at the top. But you 
can excuse them on account of condi- 
tions and figure out that some day 
better conditions will produce better 
human results. 

West Orange, New Jersey 








Just at the close of day, 


Oh! ever so far away. 


Beyond the evening skies, 








Where the glittering Frozen Mountain stands, 
Where the Eskimo trails on the frozen sands 

The fearful beast of prey, 
And dries in the sun the walrus hide, 
Where the bear and the wolf roam side by side 
Where the kittiwyk sails and the white gulls glide, 


Lapland, Lapland, ever so far, 
Oh! ever so far away it lies, 
Under the twinkly Northern star, 


Hold me close to your comfy breast, 

Let me sit on your lap and rest, 

While the dark comes down and the stars shine thru, 
When I’m tired of everything but you. 


LAPLAND 


BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


Mother tells me of far-off lands, 


Lapland, Lapland, ever so far, 
Oh! ever so far away it lies, 
Under the sleepy Northern star, 
Beyond the dreamland skies. 
The light fades out of the rosy west, 
Hold me safe to your comfy breast, 
Please tell me another story—do 
Here in my lapland, close to you. 


The Polar land! I wish I could go 
When I am big some day, 

And live in a little hut of snow 

And fling the spear and twang the bow 

And drive the reindeer sleigh! 

I’d yoke the dogs to the loaded sled, 

I’d chase the otter to its bed, 

I'd fight the bears when the rest had fled, 
I’d never run away! 




















LESSONS OF THE. FRENCH REVOLUTION 






AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER 





We feel that under the peculiar 
circumstances’ some explanation is 
required. It is really quite excep- 
tional for us to hold a manuscript 
for sixty-five years before printing 
it. We say this for the encourage- 
ment of our contributors who suffer 
a weekly disappointment in not see- 
ing their articles in type. If The 
Independent, now, were one of these 
sensational periodicals that we de- 
spise (all except their subscription 
list), we should call this “The Mys- 
tery of a Manuscript’ and make 
much of it, perhaps offering a prize 
to any one who could solve it. But 
being what we are, we merely pub- 
lish it for what it is worth, with this 
introduction telling what we know 
about it. 

This, after all, is very little. The 
manuscript has been in our office 
longer than any of us can remember. 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, who has 
been on the staff for the last forty- 
five years, says it was _ kicking 
around when he came, and no- 
body then could tell where it came 
from. 

The manuscript is closely written 
in an old-fashioned hand, on eight 
sheets of note paper, fastened to- 
gether at the top with white thread. 


E live in a period of 
changes. Vast revolutions 
amongst the leading na- 


tions, and upon a scale of perilous 
magnitude, have been passing for 
two generations; revolutions not less 
portentous advancing from the rear. 
Some are silently shaping them- 
selves, some are steadily unrolling. 
Christendom has even conveyed this 
contagion of change to Asia, and life 
is stirring there among the dead 
bones of long-fixed custom and tradi- 
tion. Prospects unknown to our fath- 
ers are for us governing speculations 
and occupy our daily thoughts. Other 
thoughts than they ever entertained 
rule and unconsciously direct and im- 
pel new hopes, new fears; for rich 
and poor alike other views prevail; 
a new age has succeeded; other 
struggles are commencing; other 
prizes appear in view—‘“other palms 
are won.” 

All political change, though in the 
result it should prove a blessing, is 
in the process an evil. Amid such 
storms and conflicts some inevitable 
dislocation is certain, convulsions 
and revolutions are possible. And for 
the * * * what is the appropriate 
preparation which will arm us 
against the worst—which will (pre- 
’ vent?) them? I waive, as not prop- 
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BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


Part of the paper is blue, water- 
marked P L & C and L = J; part of 
it cream, watermarked O L M and 
Q U E. The margins are yellowed by 
age, and in places eaten away by 
mice, cockroaches or the tooth of 
time, so that the endings of some 
lines are lost. 

Every few years some energetic 
sub-editor, in rummaging over the 
back pigeonholes of the safe, would 
come across it, and the following 
colloquy would ensue. The speakers 
changed, of course, in successive 
editorial generations, but the dialog 
remained much the same. 

“Here’s an article by De Quincey. 
Why not use it this week? It would 
be a unique feature, because De 
Quincey has not been writing much 
for the magazines lately.” 

“Ts it worth printing ?” 

“Anything by De Quincey is worth 
printing.” 

“How do you know it is by De 
Quincey ?” 

“Tt says so. Here it is, right at the 
top: ‘An Unpublished Paper (prob- 
ably written about 1848), by Thomas 
De Quincey.’”’ 

“Who says so?” 

“I don’t know. But if we do not 
know who sent it in we will not have 


erly .belonging to my 
redoubled influence of _ religious 
knowledge and religious graces. 
From that armoury of truth, we may 
be assured that in all emergencies 
alike the aids must be sought forever 
in a spirit of conviction that such 
knowledge is the paramount knowl- 
edge—that which most interests us 
for all contests—that which most 
prepares us for the issue of such 
contests. And this I pass, and pre- 
sume as not belonging to the partic- 
ular province I have chosen. What is 
the human preparation, I ask, for a 
season of change and _ turbulent 
strife? Beyond all doubt a spirit of 
thoughtfulness and meditation. This 
is that temper which best fits a gene- 
ration to contend with change; and 
there is no absolute despair except a 
spirit of indifference to it. 

Let us look back at the great 
career of revolution which has swept 
over us for the last fifty-six years. In 
1775 began the great trans-Atlantic 
strife; and in direct succession from 
that, and indeed much accelerated by 
that tumult, though in no part 
caused, that which rushed over our 
heads—the unparalleled storm of the 
French Revolution. Now at length 
that dreamlike tragedy is over and 
the catastrophe past, though its re- 


theme, the 


to pay anything for it. It is like find- 
ing a bill in an old vest pocket.” 

“How do you know that somebody 
else has not found the original and 
published it?” 

“It is not included in any of De 
Quincey’s works. I have been over to 
the library to see.” 

“But if we print it we may be told 
that it is by somebody else, as every 
schoolboy knows.” 

“Let’s run the risk. Just see what 
timely stuff it is: We live in a 
period of changes; awakening of 
Asia; an age of violent innovation; 
the question of woman’s sphere; the 
duty of the hour in the. face of pop- 
ular discontent, etc.” 

“Was there ever a time in the his- 
tory of man when such stuff was not 
timely? There is no danger of its 
going out of date and it’s getting 
more antiquated and valuable the 
longer we hold it. Put it back in the 
safe. Perhaps we will use it next 
week; perhaps later.” 

But now we have sold the old safe, 
before we moved into our new quar- 
ters. We can’t be bothered with this 
any longer. It doesn’t seem right to 
throw away a manuscript as old as 
The Independent. So here it is.— 
THE EDITOR. 


sults . . . now that war has ceased to 
ruin, and armies no longer traverse 
the face of Europe—when the rain 
is over and gone, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard again in the land—a 
meditative voice may be heard issu- 
ing from among the vast multitude, 
whom the sorrows of the time drew 
away from levity and carelessness to 
deep thought—to whom misery 
taught its secrets and the grave gave 
its warning; scholars disciplined by 
woe and inspired by affliction. At the 
opening of the great drama, a seer, 
as we should consider him, arose 
amongst us—Edmund Burke — to 
whose words and monitorial counsels 
we gave almost the sanctity of pro- 
phetical truth. Yet, answer me in 
sincerity. This man’s magnificent 
genius is acknowledged: the depth, 
the expansiveness of his intellect I 
do not question. But, practically 
speaking, has he not been found in 
error, and would not this Burke have 
been himself the first to acknowledge 
that he was? For is not the France 
of this hour—that France which has 
emerged from the mighty furnace of 
affliction—is she not a far better, 
happier, more hopeful France than 
she was in 1788? With whatever evil 
in her lot or seeds of evil to come, is 
it not after all true that the poor 
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sons and daughters of labour now 
retire to a more peaceful sleep than 
under Louis XVI, though he was 
personally a benign prince? Is not 
the poor Pariah unchained? the ab- 
ject hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, that under this good King 
could not so much as lift up his eyes 
to heaven, with any hope or prospect 
of hope, does he not at present eat 
his humble meal in consolation? 
Does he any longer curse the day in 
which it is said that a man-child is 
born into his house? Is not his 
straw-built shed now sacred as the 
golden chambers of the Luxembourg 
or the Louvre? Does he not sit under 
his native vine with peace at his 
heart? 

Yes, we must all answer with sin- 
cerity, and because we are all inter- 
ested in France, which is one of the 
great vital organs for European life, 
we must answer with fervent grati- 
tude. The great fever, the huge afflic- 
tion of that unparalleled delusion 
has terminated in the way you repre- 
sent. But is it therefore true that 
Edmund Burke was in error? No. 
The Revolution was what he painted 
—it tended to all that he foretold. 
But the resistance—that ; 
resistance which he organized and 
headed, that mighty repulsion, that 
vast antagonism, allying itself with 
Christendom, reinvests it with the 
gleams and the sunlights of hope. 

That it is which made France 
what she now is. Neither the power 
nor the resistance, the movement of 
the Revolution nor the anti-move- 
ment; neither the agency nor the 
counter-agency, was the shaper of 
the result, but the middle force 
which resulted from their conflict. 
That forced the drunken fiend, that 
forced the frenzied infuriate enemy 
into a third line diagonal to both the 
others, if not in opposition to them. 
And even our own Christian axiom 
illustrates the same law. We know 
that God, bringing, out of all confu- 
sions, his own counsels to pass, and 
out of all darkness his own ineffable 
light, takes away all pretences for 
final despair. And a weak interpreter 
might upon that argument thus 
counsel inaction for man. But how is 
the result brought about? By and 
through these very human efforts 
which God has laid and premoulded 
in the very evils that prompt them. 
He brings order out of anarchy; in- 
effable counsels out of shapeless 
chaos. 

But it is his choice to do that 
through human agencies, not slum- 
bering as if given for no end, but 
roused and stimulated to action by 
such excitements as he laid in the 
evils themselves. The very forces to 


be overthrown he has made the sem- 
inal principle of the resistance. And, 
humanly speaking, had Burke not 
struggled against the Revolution, it 
would not have led to that peace 
which we now see: it might have 
been peace, but the peace of uni- 
versal servitude and subjection—it 
may be even said that it would have 
been that sleep of death from which 
Burke in England roused this Eu- 
rope drunk with the chalice of Napo- 
leon. 

It is by one man’s wisdom, or at 
least by the contagion of a spirit 
which emanates from him, that the 
French Revolution was disarmed of 
its evils, of military domination for 
Europe, of restless frenzy for 
France. And universally it remains 
true, upon that as upon all other 
experience, that thoughtful knowl- 
edge, or the discipline of a reflective 
intellect, is the sole commensurate 
weapon for facing an age of violent 
innovation. And where is this medi- 
tative spirit chiefly to be lodged? I 
contend in women. And the next 
principle I advance is that, from a 
peculiar circumstance in the condi- 
tion of women, upon her devolves the 
burden of meditation in a degree 
which is greatly increasing in our 
age, or almost to the English-speak- 
ing race which is peculiar to Eng- 
land, and which has wrapt up in it 
the germs of the profoundest move- 
ments in the future. 

The principle I have laid down 
that it was neither the Revolution 
taken singly, nor was it the resist- 
ance taken singly to that Revolution 
organized by Burke which effected 
this change, may be represented thus 
by diagram below: it was neither to 
the line from B to A, which repre- 
sents the first principle, nor the line 
from D (B?) to C which represents 
the second, but to the diagonal line 
from B to D which inclusively repre- 
sents both: 


A B 





D Cc 


The Revolution simply is = 0, simply 
a negative as an event not occurring. 
It would have left France to sleep 
the sleep which leads to Death. 

The Revolution as an unresisted 
quantity (force = + x) would have 
left France in the sleep which suc- 
ceeds to death: the sleep of Napo- 
leonist slavery, or the delirium of 
endless anarchy, which woe is even 
worse than any sleep: sleep mortal to 


sleep anti-mortal. In no way could it 
benefit us at all but as a positive 
force, balanced, thwarted, controlled, 
directed by another and an antag- 
onistic principle. 

So of the changes which are com- 
ing: they impose upon all new duties 
—wrong or right—and after all the 
question is less about that than about 
the preparation of a particular order 
for exercising national functions 
good in themselves and suitable to a 
body neither dependent on opinion 


nor any way to be reached by the 
influences of dependency. One thing 
is certain. They ought to be met with 
searching opposition. Even he who 
views them as sine qué non or indis- 
pensable crown of popular. power 
ought to pray that they may be 
promptly opposed. Thus only can 
they be shaped finely, rough-hew 
them how you will. In a balance of 
forces exquisitely adjusted to each 
other, in a synthesis of things, 
therefore, which contemplates resist- 
ance, which presumes counteragency, 
nothing is done rightly which is not 
carried to its last stage, through a 
course of persistent integrations. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LEFT- 
HANDEDNESS 

GERMAN philosopher, Dr. 
A Ewald Stier, has set himself 

with true Teutonic thoroness 
to discover the inwardness of being 
left-handed. According to the mod- 
ern fashion, he begins pretty far 
back, in fact with the monkeys, 
which, he says, are completely am- 
bidextrous, there being no signs of 
right-handed or left-handed individ- 
uals among them. The examination 
of tools and implements of the stone 
and bronze ages leads Dr. Stier to 
believe that, in prehistoric times, per- 
haps one-half of the population was 
left-handed. Modern left-handed peo- 
ple he looks at askance, as a kind of 
reversion to stone-age manners, as 
remnants of a variety of homo sa- 
piens in process of extinction. 

The characteristics of left-handed 
people as a whole give them, in his 
eyes, an unfavorable, even a degener- 
ate aspect; and he pours ridicule on 
the attempt to revert to the ambi- 
dexterity of monkey times, which 
is now attempted in our training 
schools. Evidently Dr. Ewald does not 
use the typewriter or he would ap- 
preciate the advantage of being able 
to write with both hands at once. 
We offer him the suggestion that the 
unfavorable feelings exprest by such 
phrases as “a left-handed compli- 
ment,” or a “sinister” cast of coun- 
tenance, may be evidence in favor of 
his theory of degeneracy. 
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“RELDEEMABLE NOWHERE, 


FIAT MONEY 


UMORISTS who deal with 
Hesse legislation today 

confine themselves to pictur- 
ing farmers offering eggs and bales 
of hay at the bankers’ windows as 
security; in the sixties and seventies 
they went further. “Greenbacks’”’ or 
legal tender notes were first issued 
during the Civil War. Specje pay- 
ments, suspended in 1862, were not 
resumed till 1879, and the gold value 
of the greenbacks depreciated great- 
ly. A gold dollar was still worth 
eleven cents more than a paper one 
in 1876, when the Greenback Party 
was organized on a fiat money plat- 
form. Two years later this party 
polled over a million votes. 

The note here pictured is a curious 
by-product of this campaign for un- 
secured currency, which it sharply 
ridicules. It purports to be a $1,000 
United States banknote, “absolute” 
money, but is expressly stated to be 
redeemable nowhere, in nothing, and 
by nobody; and is dated on Swindle- 
ville avenue, Washington, July 24th, 
1880. It is printed in green ink, and 
has on its face a picture of Uncle 
Sam grinding paper money out of 
what looks like a cider-press. 

It is declared a mortgage on all 
property of the United States, and 
a full tender for all debts, and pro- 
nounces “eternal damnation to any 
man who refuses to take this bill at 
par.” The signatures are Brick Pom- 
eroy, Treasurer, and B. F. Butler, 
General Distributor. “When this note 
has been spent,” the holder is in- 
formed, “another may be had on ap- 
plication at the U. 8S. Treasury.” 

Pleasantly anarchistic sentiments 
adorn the reverse. The lucky posses- 
sor is told that this is the Poor Man’s 
money—‘“the more he has of it the 
poorer he is,” an unexpected but emi- 
nently just application of the pet 
phrase of that era; and the maker of 
this wonderful currency adds: “The 
people want cheap money and plenty 
of it; this is cheap as dirt and plenty 
as the lice and locusts of Egypt.” 
Quotations from the stump-orators 
of that day in favor of unlimited pa- 


IN NOTHING 





AND BY NOBODY” 


per currency are given. One of these 
declares that “civilization demands 
paper currency representing no arti- 
ficial balm,” to whom this money is 
especially recommended as “just the 
thing—represents no value what- 
ever.” This reductio ad absurdum of 
the greenback must have preached a 
powerful sermon wherever it “circu- 
lated.” 


EXPENSIVE ELOQUENCE 


BELGIAN statistician has 
A been amusing himself and 

his countrymen by calculat- 
ing the cost to Belgium of Parliamen- 
tary oratory and of the confusion in- 
cident thereto. 

This investigator has estimated 
that each hour of the sittings of the 
Belgian Chamber costs 7286 francs; 
each minute 121.43 francs, and each 
second something more than two 
francs. Upon this basis it is calcu- 
lated that the words uttered by the 
president at the opening of each sit- 
ting—“Gentlemen, the Chamber is 
now sitting”—cost about five francs. 
A laugh, for which the statistician 
could perceive no reason, was timed 
by him to cost six francs ten cen- 
times. 

“Marks of approval on many 
benches,” cost as much as $10 or $15; 
a suitably “prolonged movement” 
cannot be produced at less than 
eighteen francs or even twenty-five 
francs. “Ironical cheers at the Left” 
are exceedingly costly, while “Loud 
approval at the Right” runs to a 
“price beyond reason.” 





“THE POOR MAN'S MONEY—THE MORE HE HAS OF IT 


OUR SUBMERGED FORBEARS 


BY F. STUART CHAPIN, Pu. D. 
INSTRUCTOR IN SOCiOLOGY, SMITH COLLEGE 


|: is common knowledge that as. 


one goes back in time the number: . 

of one’s ancestors increases. Each 
cne of us has had two parents, four 
grandparents, eight greatgrandpar- 
ents, and so on, until, disregarding 
the chances of intermarriage, each 
ene of us had one million ancestors 
of the twentieth generation back. 
For one hundred generations it 
would be true that every one of that 
time who has living issue now is 
ancestral to all of us. Considering 
the actual descent of families we 
might assume that twenty genera- 
tions in Europe would represent 
eight hundred to nine hundred years, 
and among primitive peoples perhaps 
cnly a little less. Hence one hundred 
generations would bring us_ well 
within the historical period, and 
there would not be a western Euro- 
pean rough or polished stone hatchet 
that is not a family relic for every 
living person. 

Considering the chances of inter- 
marriage large numbers of one’s 
ancestors would be duplicated in dif- 
ferent parental and maternal lines. 
Consequently it is impossible that 
one should have as great a number of 
ancestors as theory requires. The 
number of ancestors of the German 
Emperor illustrates this point: 


Theoretical number Actual number 
of ancestors of ancestors 

2 

4 

8 

14 

24 

44 

74 

116 

177 

256 

342 

533 


Generation 


Local conditions would determine 
the extent to which any given per- 
son’s ancestral line would approxi- 
mate the theoretical numbers. For 
example, a small mountain com- 
munity which had increased almost 


THE POORER HE IS” 
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entirely by natural multiplication 
rather than by accession of outsiders 
would necessarily have experienced 
much intermarriage and duplication 
of ancestors. It is therefore obvious 
’ that the ancestry of this group can- 
not contain anything like the million 
of people required by the theory. On 
the other hand, in the large cosmo- 
politan communities of modern 
America, where the increase is large- 
ly by immigration, intermarriage and 
consequent duplication of ancestors 
is not of such frequent occurrence. 
Under present conditions “the incal- 
culable drift and soak of population” 
is tending to bring us to a state in 
which the actual number of one’s an- 
cestors approaches the theoretical 
number. 

The more one lets one’s mind play 
upon this interesting biological fact, 
the more one realizes the true mean- 
ing of that spreading relation with 
the past. One begins to realize that 
the individual is not only part of a 
thought process, but part of one flow 
of life and blood. There is a unity of 
the species scarcely recognized be- 
fore, and there is a quantitative 
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EVERYMAN’S FAMILY TREE 


The fractions represent the average share of Ev- 
eryman’s inheritance contributed by individual 
ancestors. 


aspect of this relationship that chal- 
lenges our habits of thought. 
Students of human heredity have 
shown that the intensity of heredity 
for parents and grandparents is 
reducible to quantitative results 
which are reasonably accurate. The 
intensity of heredity for each parent 
may be exprest by the value of about 
one-third. For example, if the mother 
differs in her stature by an amount 
of 9 cm. from the average individual, 
then we may expect the child to be 
one-third of 9 cm., or 3 cm., above 
the average stature. The effect 
would be cumulative in case both 
parents differed from the average of 
their people by the same amount. In 
such a case the child would be 6 cm. 
taller than the average person, since 
the joint effect of the two parents 
would be a coefficient of about 2/3. It 
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“PUTTING UP” A 


CHURCH WALL 


This was a particularly difficult test of the tilting process for concrete walls, as the ten-foot curve 
made very careful work necessary. The little gas engine in the foreground supplied all the power 
necessary to raise the wall. 


seems probable that the grandpar- 
ents have jointly an influence of 
about 2/9, and the greatgrandpar- 
ents jointly of about 2/27. Thus the 
human individual is a mosaic of an- 
cestral traits, some of which appear 
to skip a generation and exhibit 
modified Mendelian proportions, 
while others appear to show some 
alternation. 

In view of these facts children 
cease to be, in as absolute a measure 
as parents fondly believe, blood of 
their blood and bone of their bone. 
One founds but a small proportion of 
a family at best. The man of great 
wealth or the person with ambi- 
tions for name who complacently im- 
agines the transmission of wealth 
and fame to the farthest generation 
of his descendants, would discover 
that after a few brief generations 
the heir and namesake might not 
have one-thousandth part of his 
heredity. In this spreading relation 
with the future there will appear “a 
thousand odd and_ unpredictable 
people thrust in to mingle with one’s 
blood and one’s pride.” 


SETTING WALLS ON EDGE 


N ingenious method of con- 
Ac construction is to set the 

forms for the walls of a house 
almost level, and after pouring the 
concrete and allowing it to harden, 
to tilt the wall on edge as the photo- 
graphs indicate. Economy is the 
main advantage of this system; a 
saving of time, labor and money, so 
the inventor claims, and the method 
has been used with success in large 
buildings erected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and large corporations. 
Churches, factories, arsenals, hospi- 


tals—in fact, all large and low 
structures—can be built by this 
method to advantage. Walls of 120 
feet in length have been raised in 
one piece, but it is not adapted to 
structures of great hight. 

The device consists of a series of 
jackscrews supporting a _ trussed 
frame, upon which the form for the 
wall is built. The frame sets at a 
very slight angle, and the workmen 
can move about on it with ease, doing 
their work faster than when nailing 
upright forms in place. One side of 
the form is not needed at all, as the 
upper surface of the concrete is 
smoothed out, or finished in various 
ways; this results in a saving of al- 
most half the lumber required for 
upright forms. 

After the concrete has hardened, 
the operation of tilting the wall up- 
right takes place; this is accom- 
plished by means of a small engine 
which operates all the jackscrews 
simultaneously, so that the great 
mass of the wall is raised evenly and 
set upon its foundation. Of course 
it is essential to use great care in 
securing perfect alignment of the 
jackscrews and the frames. As each 
wall is set in place it is braced and 
the corners where two walls meet are 
joined by concrete, so that the fin- 
ished structure is practically a mon- 
olith. Usually the reinforcing rods 
are allowed to project at the corners, 
strengthening the joint further. 

The system is also adapted for 
light structures, which are too fre- 
quently built as flimsy fire-traps. By 
this method, a light, thin concrete 
wall can be erected at low cost, so 
that the farmhouse, barn or storage 
house can be made fireproof with 
economy in the first outlay. 
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ROMANTIC SOUTH AMERICA 


R. A. S. FORREST has writ- 
Me a book on South Amer- 

ica as he saw it. Now, 
South America is nearly as hard to 
see on a flying trip as any other part 
of the globe. The average traveler 
may bring back impressions which 
are quite vivid for him, but are 
rarely either vivid or valuable for 
anybody else. We don’t know how 
long Mr. Forrest spent on his trip, 
but we do know that he has the see- 
ing eye. Which, perhaps, is only nat- 
ural, considering that he is artist as 
well as author. 

Being an artist, he has also seen 
the dramatic interest of some of the 
episodes of the southern republics. 
He hasn’t tried to give us a complete 
statistical account— gleaned from 
dull histories—of how each several 
republic repeated the story of all the 
rest, and for this we are duly grate- 
ful. It is the high lights of history 
that Mr. Forrest has been happy in 
selecting. The three first chapters 
on “Adventures and Discoveries,” 
“Sighting the Pacific,” and “Bucca- 
neers,” introduce us to the continent 
with a concreteness and color not 
often encountered in such retellings. 
Of course, we know that Mr. Forrest 
wasn’t there when the things hap- 
pened, but we rather feel that he 
saw them enacted again before him, 
when he stood on the stage of so 
many curious adventures, sO many 
diabolical cruelties, so many noble 
self-abnegations. So much for having 
the artist’s eye for form and color. 

We are spared a diary of the 
author’s itinerary. He hasn’t worried 
much about commercial blue books 
with figures in them. He has been 
too modest to hazard much guess- 
work about present politics and ten- 
dencies that nobody yet knows the 
goal of. For these things, too, we are 
personally thankful. In place of such 
facts Mr. Forrest has given us seen 
things. First he saw Panama and 
the Canal, and saw it vividly. Later 
on, in the chapters devoted to the 
great industry of Argentina—cattle 
raising—he has painted us a very 
real picture of how things look and 
how we should see them ourselves, 
providing, always, that we had the 
eyes to see. In Brazil it is the grow- 
ing of coffee and the overawing 
presence of the Brazilian forest that 
have caught and held his attention. 
These are really the two factors that 
make Brazil today, that governed her 
past and that will govern her future, 
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just as the nitrate beds have made 
Chile. The disproportionate time 
that the author spends on them— 
their appearance, their feel—is the 
secret of the concreteness of the 
book; for these are the things that 
really count. 

It is scarcely a piece of light read- 
ing that we have. The pages are 
loaded—at times overloaded—with 
detail. But it is always visible and 
nearly always telling detail. We feel 
that the man who drew the pictures 
and wrote the text is telling us only 
about what he actually saw, and that 
he saw only interpretive, remember- 
able things, and that he didn’t go to 
compendiums to rehash for us what 
he didn’t see. 

His facts are in the main correct 
and his observations true and in- 
forming. We wish that all the Span- 
ish and Portuguese names could 
have been correctly spelled—but 
that is Utopian. Artistically, his pro- 
fuse illustrations leave something to 
be desired, but he has the big advan- 
tage of not having had to depend 
upon the stock photographs—invari- 
ably lifeless—of the average trav- 
eler. He has frequently caught the 
dominant quality of a scene or figure 
in a realistic fashion. In short, we 
know no recent book which leaves 
one with as vivid an impression of 
the continent to the south. 

Considering the novelty and some- 
times the excitement of it, it is 
strange that so few of us have at- 
tempted the circuit of South Amer- 
ica. Books on the subject are multi- 
plying, to be sure, but then that is 
because everybody who does _ it 
writes a book. They have to. Anna 
Wentworth Sears has done the trip 
and the book both—with some differ- 
ences. Among other things she has 
made herself a benefactor by giving 
information about wearing apparel 
and other supplies—the things which 
all the travelers around the continent 
complain nobody told them to take. 
Nobody did. Because nobody really 
knew. 

But Two on a Tour is neither a 
compendium nor a guide book. All 
the information is delightfully first 
hand. It is a breezy story, that’s all. 
It is more concerned about what they 
did than what they saw. It never lags 
and is never dull—being about the 
readablest story of the sort that we 
have seen. It is rather comfortable to 
travel by proxy, at times, with a de- 
lightful woman, who knows how. 
From snowy, slushy New York we 
slip straightaway into blue and gold 


harbors of “Carabee,” cross the Isth- 
mus—of course—but don’t linger, lie 
smothering under mosquito nets, 
breathing citronella, off the fever- 
haunted banks of the Guayas River 
and Guayaquil, and steam along the 
barren, rainless western coast into 
Valparaiso. We climb the somewhat 
nerve-racking Andean pass and cross 
the Cumbre just under the titanic 
figure of Christ, cast out of broken 
up cannon, marking the pact between 
two nations, and, after the choking 
dust of the ride across the plains, we 
dazzle ourselves with the glitter and 
wealth of Buenos Ayres. One day we 
spend in Rio and another in Bahia, 
“where they make big black cigars 
and where live big black people.” 
And so home, without so much as a 
dull moment. This story seems to 
have been written not for informa- 
tion, but for the pleasure of it—it 
seems; and the pleasure of traveling 
should justify any book. 

Two handsome volumes describe in 
Mr. Savage-Landor’s entertaining 
style a journey which fell mainly in 
the year 1911. The route was from 
London to Rio; by rail to Sao Paulo; 
by rail to Morro da Meza; by mule 
to Goyaz (population 13,000); by 
mule to the Salesian missions of the 
Matto Grosso; to Diamantino; to the 
Arinos River; down the Arinos by 
canoe to the Tapajoz; on foot and 
barefoot, across to the Madeira; back 
to the Tapajoz; by steamer down to 
Para; by steamer up to Iquitos; by 
steamer up the Ucayali; by mule over 
the traveled road to Oroya; by rail 
to Lima; by steamer to Mollendo; by 
rail to Cuzco and by steamer over 
Lake Titicaca to La Paz; to Oruro; 
by rail to Antofagasta; by steamer 
to Santiago; by trans-Andine rail- 
way to Buenos Aires, and back to 
London. The part of the journey in 
what may be called “unknown” coun- 
try was from the Salesian Missions 
to the Tapajoz River, occupying 
about three months, not eighteen 
months as stated in the advertise- 
ment on the cover, a distance of 
about a thousand miles. This was the 
important feature of the whole time 
and his trip down the Arinos River 
in a dugout canoe forty-two feet long 
and three and one-half feet wide, 
with a crew of outcasts and crim- 
inals, presents the chief novelty of 
the book. It ought to be an important 
contribution to geographic knowl- 
edge, but its value is impaired by the 
author’s generally fantastic state- 
ments. He gives a magnetic traverse 
of his route down the river with 
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characteristics of the surroundings, 
rapids, islands, etc. There were many 
rapids and there was much hard 
work, and this was a creditable per- 
formance. 

Mr. Landor is, first of all, a trav- 
eler by profession. He goes forth to 
see things and write a book, and | 
consequently he sees them. In this 
case the Brazilian Government con- 
tributed $20,000. There is hardly a 
dull page in the two volumes, but the | 
reader must be wary about accepting, 
unconditionally, the conclusions, or 
depending on the narrative for ac- 
curate information. There is some- 
thing of a Don Quixote flavor about 
it. 

In describing the rubber industry 
he several times gives weights in 
kilometres, which, considering that 
rubber is so very elastic, looks, at 
first glance, admirably original. It is, 
of course, only an error in proof- 
reading, yet it gages the value of the 
work as a serious contribution to 
geographic knowledge. His geological 
theories are also astonishingly orig- 
inal. The continents, he maintains, 
were formed by a simple pulling 
asunder, leaving great gaps extend- 
ing from pole to pole for the oceans 
to fill. Anybody, he declares, can see 
the correctness of this idea by simply 
looking at a map of the world! He 
thinks the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado was formed in a similar 
way. Suess, Penck, Powell, Dutton, 
Gilbert, Davis and all the other sa- 
vants are dead to him. Nor does he 
appear, either, to have any clear un- 
derstanding of the denuding power 
of water. Everything in his ken is 
produced by cataclysms. The sand- 
stone buttes of horizontal strata 
which he saw in crossing the pla- 
teau of Matto Grosso, were formed, 
he decides, by the subsidence of the 
surroundings, whereas his own pho- 
tographs indicate that they are 
buttes of erosion like thousands in 
our Southwest. One beautiful speci- 


- 


men, the Paredao Grande, from his | 
photographs, seems to be a detached | 
mass of homogeneous sandstone, the | 
product of denudation, with the cus- | 


tomary arch fracture of this forma- 
tion in weathering, and these sur- | 
face arches he ascribes to the former 
existence of great cauldrons whose 


roofs have blown up or fallen in, | 


leaving only these marks on the cliff 
sides. Of course faulting may have 
played a part in some cases in the 
production of these cliffs, but not in | 
the way he imagines. 

He is little better in ethnology. 
After a few days at the Salesian Mis- | 
sions among the Bororo Indians he | 
is able to write three chapters on | 
them with entire confidence, and pre- | 
sents another of his astonishing | 








JUST COMPLETED 
THE MOST IMPOR1 ANT OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIAS 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


From the standpoint of all public spirited citizens interested in 
the welfare of the nation, the most important of the many new ency- 
clopedias to which the needs of the Twentieth Century gave birth is 


A Cyclopedia of Education 


Edited by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. 


Professor of the History of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 


University. 


With the assistance of Departmental Editors 


and more than One Thousand Contributors. 


Complete in five big quarto vols. 


VOL. V. POL-ZWI. 


COMMENTS OF 
NOTED EDUCATORS 


“Exceeds my ex- 
pectations.”’ 

“Indispensable to 
all students of educa- 
tion.” 

“Serves the inter- 
ests of professional 
education better than 
any other work.” 

“Combines the 
highest measure of 
scholarship and prac- 
tical availability.” 

“Admirable in 
clearness, comprehen- 
siveness and balance.” 

“In the publication 
of this work the edi- 
tors and publishers 
have done the country 
and the world an im- 
portant and lasting 
service.” 

“The most valuable 
contribution to the 
study of educationai 
progress throughout 
the world.” 


‘““A masterpiece, an 


enduring monument.” 

“Of unique value, 
a work of standard 
worth.” 

“Fills a place in 
the plan of education 
that has long needed 
to be filled.” 

“The most useful 
work on Education 
that has ever been 
published.” 





The set, $25.00 net 
JUST PUBLISHED 


OPINIONS OF LEADING REVIEWERS 

“This Cyclopedia ought to go into every 
school and public library in the land, and 
become accessible to every teacher and every 
school official, and to all others who have to 
do with the organization, administration, or 
teaching-work of our schools.’’—Literary 
Digest. 

“A masterly work, one long needed, and 
one that will be keenly appreciated.”— 
Journal of Education. 

“The undertaking is of exceptional in- 
terest, and of great value. It addresses itself 
in fact not only to all teachers, from 
kindergarten to university, but to a large 
body of intelligent outsiders. The scheme is 
comprehensive, dealing both with history and 
present conditions. Our warmest thanks are 
due for this ‘open sesame,’ this godsend to 
all educators.”—N. Y. Sun. 

“There has been hitherto no encyclopedia 
of education in English. The present publi- 
cation, therefore, meets a real need, es- 
pecially since its merit entitles it to approval 
as a worthy companion of the German and 
French educational encyclopedias. The edi- 
tors have shown discrimination in the selec- 
tion of contributors, and have succeeded 
well in securing harmony and proportion.” — 
N.Y. Post. 

“In the present immense and varied litera- 
ture of education—a subject now looming 
larger than ever in the public mind—not 
teachers only, but the many who are either 
officially charged with, or attracted toward, 
an intelligent participation in the treatment 
of educational problems, are here furnished 
with the succinct and comprehensive in- 
formation they require. This includes every 
aspect of education. Here is found, not only 
the information required in a handy refer- 
ence book of cyclopedic range, but also an 
assemblage of systematic treatises on every 
phase of the subject.”—The Outlook. 





An illustrated prospectus describing the work and containing press comments and personal 
indorsements will be gladly mailed to any address on request. 
the set, $25.00. Liberal terms of payment to teachers. 


Complete in five volumes, 
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INFORMATION! 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 

















inchurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Center of Winter Out of Door Life in the 
Middle South 


No section in America is more generally recog- 
nized by public patronage and official recognition 
as possessing a dryer or purer atmosphere during the winter 


| HUNTING 


40,000 acre 
private preserve 


GOLFING 


3 full 18 hole courses 
1 of 6 holes for practice 


RIDING TENNIS 


Stable of gaited saddle Fine clay courts 
horses tournament size 


Country Club and Model Dairy. Golf, Tennis and Trap 


Shooting Tournaments every week to end of season 


1200 miles of connecting automobile roads 


FOUR HOTELS 
THE CAROLINA, NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN, opens January 10th 


BERKSHIRE and meee . 


open January 15th 
No Consumptives Received at Pinehurst 
Through Pullman Service 


to Pinehurst. 


Send for Illustrated Literature to 


General Office 


Pinehurst, North Carolina 


or Leonard Tufts, Owner 
Boston, Mass. 

















CRUISES 


Orient—India 
by S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), 
from New York, January 15th, 1914. 
Through the Mediterranean, Suez 
Canal, Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
to Bombay and Colombo. Side trips 
through INDIA, HOLY LAND and 
EGYPT, stopping at points in Europe, 
Asia and Africa. Duration 93 days. 
Cost $700 up. Including shore ex- 
cursions and necessary expenses. 


GS Excellent accommodations available at 
special rates for possege toM IRA, 
ITALY and EGYPT 


West Indies— 
Panama Canal 
by S.S. Victoria Luise(17,000 tons), 


during January, February, March and 
April. Duration 16 to 27 days. Cost 
$145—$175 up. Also two 15-day 
Cruises from New Orleans February 28 
and March 17 byS.S. Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie, $125 and up, including side 
trip on the Canal. 


Atlas Service 
Weekly sailings to Cuba, Jamaica and the 
anama Canal, Hayti, ‘Colombia. Costa 


ica, Nicaragua, by new fast Twin-Screw 
Steamers. 


Mediterranean 
Service 
by Steamships Cincinnati and Cleve- 


land. Ports of call: Madeira, Gibral- 
tar, Naples and Genoa. 


Nile Service 
by superb steamers of the Hamburg and 
Anglo-American Nile Company. 


1915 
Around the World 
Through Panama Canal 


From New York, January 31, 1915, by 
S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons). Dura- 
tion 135 days. Rates $900 up, in- 
cluding shore trips and necessary expenses. 





















































Write for information, stating cruise. 
Offices in principal cities 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
PITTSBURG MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“An invaluable addition to Lincolniana,”— 
Grand Rapids Herald. 


Lincoln and Slavery 


ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 


“A strong marshalling of evidence.”—N_Y. 
Evening Post. 


“Inspiring and timely. . . . Every lover of 
Lincoln will rejoice in the spirit of this vig- 
orous and gripping essay.” —Duluth Herald. 


“This searching and discriminating study 
leaves little ground for the idea that Lincoln 
ever for a moment faltered in his hostility to 
human bondage.”—Living Age. 


“It deserves a place among estimates of 
Lincoln beside Emerson’s address at Concord, 
Schurz’s famous essay, and that of Lowell.” 
—Boston Herald. 


“Mr. Pillsbury brings to his subject an 
intimate knowledge of everything Lincoln 
wrote about slavery, a thoroughness of re- 
search, a gift of analysis, a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of Lincoln’s personality, and 
withal, the point of view of a public man 
whose personal experiences have given him 
that greatest quality of a critic of life, in- 
sight.” —Indianapolis News. 


At all Bookstores. 75 cents, net. 
By mail 82 cents 


4 Park St. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CQ. Boston 














BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No, 
57 containing Lists of the very NEWES17 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cit in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, Sci- 
ence, History, Travel, Biography and Fiction. 





THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY — 
125 South 13th Street, Philadelphia 


| theories. He thinks the Bororos re- 


they are of that stock. He is sure, 
/however, they did not come via Ber- 
‘ing Strait; no, “it is not they who 
have moved, but it is the country 


separated them, leaving members of 
the same race thousands of miles 
apart.” (Preface, p. xii.) 

The photographic illustrations are 
excellent, but nothing can be said in 
favor of the color reproductions from 
the author’s water colors. He is no 
more of an artist than he is of a 
geologist .or ethnologist. Perhaps his 
most extraordinary feat was the 
‘marching for sixteen days, on the 
| journey to the Madeira, without any 
food whatever, and at the same time 
| with no footgear, his bare feet serv- 
|ing him for all those miles thru trop- 
ical undergrowth. Nothing like it was 
ever performed before. But the vol- 
umes are full of the extraordinary. 
In a way they are a curiosity. 


A Tour Through South America, 
by A. S. Forrest. New York: James 
Pott & Co. $3. 

Two on a Tour in South America 
by Anna Wentworth Sears. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2. 
Across Unknown South America, by 
A. Henry Savage-Landor. Illustra- 
tions and maps. Two volumes. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $10. 


LITERARY NOTES 


| (Stokes, $1.50), by Herbert Reed 
| (“Right Wing”), is not only a good 
text book for the player, but if read 


|ing some of her outrageous questions | 
which at present disturb the most ex- 
citing moments for her unfortunate 
| escort. 





The fifth volume of Professor Kent’s 








PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


The World's Greatest Commentary on the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1914 


RO 
39th ANNUAL VOLUME 
Next to the Bible, the teacher's best friend 
Cloth, price, $1.00 net; $1.15 postpaid 
A, Ve) A © On 0 en On ON.” By. 4 


Boston and Chicag« 





'\“Historical Bible” is the most impor- | 
|tant of the series since it deals with | 
\The Life and Teachings of Jesus 


ful introduction discussing the literary | 
characteristics, relation and contents of | 
the sources and a short presentation of 


sor Kent follows the more generally re- 
ceived critical views as to sources and 
interpretations, and his book will prove 
of great value to open-minded Sunday 
School teachers and students. 

The Outing Publishing Company has 
just produced five new “Outing Hand- 
books.” Ice Boating, by H. Percy Ash- 
ley, deals with the building and sailing 








of ice yachts and “scooters”; Intensive 








WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO 


*‘ The little matter of 15c in stamps will bring you the 
Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
an illustrated ween, menenee at the Nation's Capital, for 
the Nation ; now in its 21st year of increasing success. The 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but §1 
ayear. If you want to keep pusted on what is going on in 
the world, at the least expense of time and muney, this is 
your means. If you want a paper in your home which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
oe my fairly, briefly —here it is at last. Send only 15c 
to show ¥ might like such a paper and we will send 
the Pathiin er — ) prcbation 3 18 weeks. The 15c does 

but are glad to invest in New Friends. 
Or or send $1 $1 for full year; money back any time 
if not satisfied. Address PATHFINDER, x I, 
Washington, D.C. 


|\Farming, by S. C. Corbett, concerns 
itself mostly with the growing of fruit 
and vegetables; Pigeon Raising, by 
Alice MacLeod, is a practical manual 
|on a small scale; Taxidermy, by Leon 
|L. Pray, instructs in the mounting of 
‘birds, fishes, reptiles, deer and other 
creatures, and Tennis Tactics, by Ray- 
|mond D. Little, is a brief treatise on 
\the game illustrated with photographs 
jof famous players. The price of the 





| books is 70 cents each. 








‘semble the Malay races, therefore | 


|/under them which has shifted and | 


Football for Public and Player | 


by the average female spectator, might | 
enlighten her to the extent of eliminat- | 


(Scribner’s, $1.25). There is a very use- | 


the background of Jesus’ life. Profes- | 


Deep Breathing 


| By D. O. HARRELL, M.D. 


I believe we must all admit that deep 
| breathing is a very desirable practice. 
| Furthermore, we know it to be a fact 
that not one perscn in twenty, or perhaps 
one person in a hundred, really breathes 
deeply. Every physician can verify the 
statement that we are daily called upon 
to prescribe drugs for ailments that owe 
their cause directly to insufficient and im- 
proper breathing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every 
fibre of our body, is directly dependent 
upon the air we breathe. Health, 
|Strength and Endurance are impossible 
without well-oxygenated blood. The food 
we eat must combine with abundant oxy- 
gen before it can become of any value to 
the body. Breathing is to the body what 
free draught is to the steam boiler. Shut 
off the draught, and you will kill your fire, 
no matter how excellent coal you use. Simi- 
larly, if you breathe shallowly, you must 
become anaemic, weak and thin, no mat- 
ter how carefully you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value 
of deep breathing. For instance, it is a 
well known fact that worry, fear, and in- 
tense mental concentration practically 
paralyze the breathing muscles. This de- 
pressing condition can be entirely over- 
come through conscious deep breathing, 

The main benefit of physical exercise 
lies in the activity it gives the lungs. 
What we term “lack of healthful exercise” 
in reality means insufficient lung action. 
Exercise that does not compel vigorous 
deep breathing is of little real value. 
Unfortunately few persons have the 
strength and endurance to exercise vio- 
|lently enough to stir the lungs into rapid 
action. This is especially true of women 
and also of men who have permitted their 
muscles to become weak. Common sense, 
|therefore, dictates that the lungs should 
| be exercised independently through deep 
| breathing gymnastics. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
|notice a brochure on this important sub- 
| ject of respiration, that to my knowledge 
for the first time really treats the subject 
in a thoroughly scientific and practical 
manner. I refer to the booklet, entitled 
“Deep Breathing,” by Paul von. Boeck- 
mann, R.S. In this treatise, the author 
describes proper breathing, so that even 
\the most uninformed layman can get a 
|correct idea of the act. The booklet con- 
tains a mass of common sense teachings 
|on the subject of Deep. Breathing, and 
“Internal Exercise.” The author has had 
|the courage to think for himself, and to 
|expose the weaknesses in our modern sys- 
|tems of physical culture. 
| I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exer- 
cise, that is, the danger of developing the 
external body at the expense of the in- 
ternal body. The author’s arguments are 
so logical it is self-evident that his theo- 
ries must be based upon vast experience. 
Personally I know that his teachings are 
most profoundly scientific and thoroughly 
practical, for I have had occasion to see 
them tested with a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be ob- 
tained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeck- 
mann directly at 20904 Tower ate 110 
W. 4oth St., New York. The simple ex- 
ercises he describes therein are in them- 
selves well worth ten times the small price 
demanded.—Advertisement. 
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Mothersill’s 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM ) __ Mothersil 
ie Remedy 


Open All the Year 
WATKINS-GLEN-ON-SENECA-LAKE 


In the Heart of the Lake Country, noted for the most picturesque 
scenery of Lake, River and Mountain in America. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and Hotel. One hundred rooms 
with private bath. Appointments, service and cuisine are the best. 
; for diseases of the heart and circulation are 
The Nauheim Baths given by skilled attendants under the di- 


rection of experienced physicians, and are the only Nauheim Baths in America 
given with a Natural Iodo-Bromo Brine. 

HOT BRINE BATHS FOR ELIMINATION—Our brine is one of 
strongest natural brines known. 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechanical and Electrical Equipment. For the 
treatment of rheumatism, gout, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, 
neurasthenia and diseases of the nervous system, heart and kidneys, we 
offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 

One hundred acres of private park. Measured and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 


Exercises. NEW NINE HOLE GOLF COURSE; SPORTY AND WELL KEPT. Put- 
ting Green, Tennis Courts. Climate mild, dry and equable. 


For descriptive Booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y. 


tisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded. 


cially naopeed by Steamship 
panies on both fresh and salt 
~acheowater—endorsed by highest author- 
tom. “ttteos—and used by travelers the 
~ xoeld. over. Contains no cocaine, 
hime, opium, chloral, coal tar 
ucts, or their derivatives. 
druggists, 50c box enough for 
for ocean voyage. 


The One Dependable Preventative of Nausea. 


A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 
sent by request, without charge. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London; Montreal, 
New York, Paris, Milan, Hambarg. 


The 


Madison Square 


37 Madison Ave. and 
40 East 26th St. 


Facing Madison Square Park 
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Offers very attractive hotel apart- 
ments, consisting of one, two, three or 
more rooms, with one, two or more 
baths. 

Furnished apartments at reasonable 
rentals for the day, month, season or 
year. 


THE UNFURNISHED BY 
East SEASON OR YEAR ONLY 
Porch 


of THE MADISON SQUARE is the 
|} only New York house where a rule 
The against tipping is strictly enforced— 
Glen willing service, free from discrimina- 
Springs tion. =P5 ; 
The dining room service, both a la 
carte and table d’hote, is exceptional 
Inquiries regarding available accom- 
modations will receive immediate at- 
tention. 


View 
from 











Burton F. White, Resident Manager 











| EUROPE—*®°L¥ LAND, EGYPT. Seventeenth | 
mms OTiental tour March 21. Twenty-ninth 
European tour Fine eccommodations, 

| modest rates. 


REV. RAY ALLEN, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 


Shoreham Kotel 


Washington 
European Plan. 


Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis 


June 23. 


K (Letters of Credit Travelers’ Checks 


N Available Everywhere 


Your own banker can supply them. Write 
us for booklet “Dollars and Cents in For. 
K eign Lands. 


Fireproof. 





trict, only one block from the Treasu 
House grounds. 
sine and service 


ry and White 


} 
Convenient to everywhere. On! | Tsp 
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25 EUROPE 
URS | $3 | 1914 

Plan now. Organizers 
$325-$500. June to Sept. 
of Romance Langs., 


KNAUTH. NACHOD & KUHNE, Dept. X., 15 William St., W 


FROWN? 


Bronchial 


the best. 
BR. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 


FLORENCE VILLA | 


FLORIDA 


wanted. Small parties. 
C. A. TURRELL, Prof. 
Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 





Popular resort hetel renowned for its high clase tapie and 
beautiful 

fruit groves. M 

from malaria. Unexcelled soft drinking water. 

tain our own dairy and gardens, Write for booklet. 


W. H. BOAL, Manager 


EUROPE High Class Travel 

mited Parties 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395» $550 
$785, $1,000. Spring tour in April. Send 
literature and booklets. 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 





TROCHE 


Save the Voice 
Save thelungs. Relieve hoarseness and coughing 
spells. 25c, 50c, $1.00. Sample Free. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON Boston, Mass. 
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FRIENDS OF SIXTY-FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING 


Nowadays every newsstand is 
crowded with new periodicals, elbow- 
ing their way to the front, trying to 
outshine one another, beseeching the 
purchase of the passerby with every 
device of typographical gesticulation 
and clarion color. Enticed by these 
allures one invests a dime or a dime 
and a half in a new acquaintance and 
doubtless gets his money’s worth. But 
next time he passes the stand his eye 
is quite likely to be caught by some 
new and more dazzling competitor for 
popular favor, or if he is so much 
pleased: with the magazine he had 


bought before as to persevere in his | 


demand for it he may find after a few 
months that it has so degenerated in 


character that he no longer wants to | 
be seen publicly in its company or | 


that it has vanished away as utterly 


as tho it had caught sight of the boo- | 
jum snark. There never was a time | 
when the birthrate among periodicals | 
or the | 


was so high as it now is, 
deathrate either. 

But acquaintances however numer- 
ous and attractive cannot altogether 
take the place of friends. Even in this 
day of evanescent periodicals there 


are some that bear a different rela- | 


tionship to their readers than that of 
the casual acquaintance picked up on 
the street corner. Some periodicals 
retain their subscribers year after 
year, even generation after genera- 


tion, and in the course of time there | 


grows up between them almost a rela- 
tion amounting to personal friend- 
ship, a mutual trust and affection. 


The editor comes to feel that he can | 
rely upon the stedfastness of the | 
body of his readers and that gives | 


him a sense of freedom. He can speak 


his mind frankly as he does in the | 
circle of his intimates, without hav- | 
ing to guard every word and qualify | 
every statement for fear of being | 
misunderstood. The reader on the | 


other hand takes a personal interest 
in the prosperity of the periodical 
and when it says something that dis- 
pleases them they do not drop it as 
one cuts a disagreeable acquaintance, 
but they scold it with the privilege 
of friendship. 

The Independent, because it has 
been favored with long life and con- 
tinuity of management, has an un- 
usual number of such constant 
friends. Some of them have grown 
old with it; some have grown 
up with it. They are patient with 
our peculiarities and forgiving to 
our faults. There is no one now 
connected with the editorial or pub- 
lishing department of The Indepen- 
dent who was on the paper when it 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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TRADE MARK 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


C. C. Shayne & Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
Announce Their Annual 


Discount Sale 


Affording an opportunity to buy Fine Furs at a 
great saving. 


126 West 42d Street 
] New York City 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS 
F. M. HOLLY REPRESENTATIVE. 
Established 1905. 
































|THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 


A Journal of Information for Literary Workers. Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
| Keeps You in Constant Touch with the Markets. 4 of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
N i a 
o Writer Can Afford to be Without a Copy on Autograph end for price lists. 


His Desk. 
| Send 25c for a Three-months’ Trial Subscription. 
| THE WRITER'S MAGAZINE, 32 Union Square, E., New York City 


Letters Ve"er ctthisHEes rae,” 


Pub. “THe COL LECTOR,” $1 a year. 


THE KNOB 


THE NEW 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


is the ONLY 
TYPEWRITER 
which carries two 
stylesof type at once. 


You can change in- 
stantl BY THE 











JUST TURN 










TURN OF A y, 
KNOB from - 
Roman characters Pg 
to Jtalic, or from -  % 
English to Greek. Any styies of type desired; suit yourself. Pd N 
e D 


Takes any width of paper. 
fect. Writes in two colors. 
without bending. 


Alignment permanent and per- 
Envelopes and cards written 


¢ 
F Gentlemen: 
¢@ Kindly send me 
? further informa- 
tion about the 








If you have never seen the new MULTIPLEX Fd ( Multiplex Hammond 
HAMMOND, it will pay you to do so at once, ¢ CJ Hammond Dealership 
. o Proposition 
The Hammond Typewriter Co. - 
GOth St. ond Rast River, Hi. ¥. C. Ps dinieaing ; é : : . . . ; . : _ 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 














TRUST LEGISLATION 


Some say that Vice-President Mar- 
shall is at variance with the President 
concerning legisiation which may fol- 
low the tariff and currency acts. Last 
week Mr. Marshall gave to the public 
his views, as follows: 


My personal opinion is that the tariff 
and currency bills are all that the Dem- 
ocratic party ought to undertake now. 
Let us wait and see how these two new 
laws work out. I sincerely believe they 
will prove to be the solution of the 
country’s problems. Let us watch the 
patient under treatment. If these rem- 
edies do not work well, then we can 
change the treatment. There is no need 
of anti-trust legislation at this time. 
The trusts are now coming in and eat- 
ing out of the hand of the Attorney 
General. 


But the President intends to send to 
Congress two or three weeks hence a 
special message about the trust prob- 
lem, and it has been understood that he 
would recommend legislation supple- 
mentary to the Sherman act. The ex- 
pectation has been that he would ask 
for something more severe than that 
statute. There are indications, how- 
ever, that his attitude has undergone 
some change, owing, it may be, to evi- 
dence of a reaction in business, and now 
it is predicted that the message will be 
distinctly conservative in tone. It is 
said to be the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General that the Sherman act and 
the Interstate Commerce law are suffi- 
cient for the treatment of nearly all 
cases of trade restraint or discrimina- 
tion. 
~ It is not improbable that the attitude 
of the Government has been affected by 
the voluntary dissolution or reorganiza- 
tion of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and by the over- 
tures of other companies which the De- 
partment of Justice is prosecuting or 
has intended to prosecute. And there 
fore it may Be that Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Marshall are not far apart with re- 
spect to this subject. Negotiations are 
in progress between the department 
and the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. There have been conferences with 
representatives of the accused whole- 
sale dealers in jewelry and of the mo- 
tion picture defendants. The accused 
association of bill posters has offered 
to meet the Government’s demands. An 
investigation by the department’s 
agents has proved that there is no 
Peanut Trust. Prosecution of the New 
Haven Railroad Company has been de- 
ferred, in order that the company’s offi- 
cers may have an opportunity to make 
that dissolution which the Government 
requires. But it is asserted, apparently 
upon the authority of the department, 
that no advances have been made by 
the Steel Corporation, the Internation- 
al Harvester Company, the Kodak Com- 
pany or the American Can Company. 
Cases against several other corpora- 
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tions are pending, and there are inti- 
mations at Washington that negotia- 
tions affecting some of them are now 
going on. Combinations which are open 
to attack under the Sherman act are 
inclined to prefer dealings with the 
national Government to prosecution 
under the laws of certain states. Last 
week, twenty-five lumber companies, 
found guilty of belonging to an asso- 
ciation which made price lists and co- 
Operated in other ways, were fined 
$436,000 by the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri‘and expelled from that state. At 
the conclusion of suits against combina- 
tions in other states very heavy fines 
have been imposed and exacted. Fines, 
under the Sherman act, with perhaps 
one notable exception, have not been 
burdensome. 

In his brief letter to the Attorney 
General concerning the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, the 
President said he was gaining the im- 
pression “more and more from week to 
week” that the business men of the 
country were “sincerely desirous of con- 
forming with the law.” Two or three 
days later he said to callers at the 
White House that there seemed to be 
a very general disposition on the part of 
business men and corporations to be en- 
lightened as to the requirements of the 
law and to comply with them. If he is 
correctly informed as to this, it is not 
probable that he will insist upon addi- 
tional and drastic legislation, and it 
would be unfortunate if he should do 
so. Business interests are acutely sen- 
sitive. In the closing months of the 
year there has been a growing reaction, 
with some indications of approaching 
depression. Quite recently, however, fol- 
lowing the enactment of the currency 
bill and the telephone and telegraph ad- 
justment, there has been some revival 
of optimism. This should be encouraged. 


EFFECT OF TARIFF REVISION 


Dispatches from London say that 
manufacturers of tin plate in Wales 
have recently booked orders for 40,000 
tons for delivery to American canning 
and oil companies in the coming six 
months. The new tariff, it is asserted, 
will greatly aid them, “as they now 
find they are able to compete success- 
fully with transatlantic producers.” 
Opponents here of the recent revision 
point to this as evidence that the do- 
mestic industry is about to be deprest. 
Under the protective tariff duty, which 
has now been greatly reduced, the in- 
dustry was created in this country. It 
grew until it not only supplied the 
entire domestic demand, but also ex- 
ported large quantities of its product. 
An industry thus developed, which sells 
its product abroad, in open competition 
with foreign tin plate, is able to defy 
importations in its home market. If it 
cannot do so, this is proof that its sales 
abroad have been made at prices below 
those which it has exacted from the 


American people, who gave it protec- 
tion. But 40,000 tons in six months is a 
small quantity, in comparison with the 
American output. Probably the tin plate. 
is to be imported in bond, with a draw- 
back allowance for subsequent expor- 
tation. There is nothing new in such 
imports for our oil companies. 

The steel industry is deprest, but not 
because of tariff reduction. There is 
lack of demand at the mills, but this is 
not due to importations. The chief cause 
is the decline of railway purchases. But 
the chairman of the Republic Company, 
Mr. Topping, says that 25,000 steel em- 
ployees are idle or are receiving re- 
duced wages on account of tariff revi- 
sion. The ‘trouble, he says, is at sea- 
coast points. But official reports do not 
show the imports. And why should not 
an industry that exports such great 
quantities of its products be able to hold 
domestic markets against invasion, even 
at the coast? 

Thus far, the effect of tariff revision 
upon domestic production and prices 
has been almost imperceptible. Predic- 
tions are made in the wool trade that 
the effect of free wool will not be seen 
until next winter. Imports of leather 
gloves have increased. There are indi- 
cations of an unfavorable effect in the 
beet sugar industry. Free potatoes from 
abroad have been excluded by a quar- 
antine against a potato disease. The 
quantities of beef imported have been 
very small, in comparison with the 
quantities of domestic beef consumed, 
and our people have not noticed any 
reduction of price. The largest cargo 
shipped to this country, 3,400,000 
pounds, is due at New York this week, 
but it will make only a slight impres- 
sion upon a limited market. It may be 
that certain industries—the manufac- 
ture of fine woolen goods, for example— 
will eventually be affected, but the ef- 
fect is not yet to be seen. Neither the 
general average of prices nor the cost 
of living has yet been reduced. 


The following dividends 
nounced: 


The Importers and Traders National Bank, 12 
per cent, payable January 2. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
coupons from Collateral Trust Bonds, 4 per 
cent, payable January 1. 

Bank of America, semi-annual, 
payable January 2. 

Eastern District Savings Bank, 4 per cent 
per annum, payable after January 21. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, 
payable January 15; common, quarterly, 1 per 
cent, payable January 30. 

Manhattan Savings Institution, 3% per cent 
per annum, payable on or after January 19. 

Kings County Savings Institution, 4 per cent 
per annum, payable on and after January 19. 

Greater New York Savings Bank, 3% per 
cent per annum, payable on and after January 
19. 

German Savings Bank, 3% per cent per an- 
num, payable after January 20. 

The Franklin Savings Bank, 3% per cent per 
annum, payable on and after January 19. 

Merchants Exchange National Bank, semi- 
annual, 3 per cent, payable on and after Jan- 
uary 2. 

United States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, coupons on twenty-year Debenture 5 per 
cent bonds, payable on January 2. 

Citizens’ Savings Bank. 3% per cent per an 
num, payable on and after January 19. 
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14 per cent, 
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DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 
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Redmond &.o. 


33 Pine Street, - New York 


Transact a general For- 
eign and Domestic Bank- 
ing Business and allow 
Interest on Accounts sub- 


ject to Sight Draft. 


Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Cheques avail- 
able in all parts of the 


world. 


High Grade 


Investment Securities 
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Lists on request 











W.R.GRACE& Co. 


NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO 
( ious. cue | Valdivia, Concepcion: 
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PERU } Arequipa, 
Salaverry, 


Valparaiso, Iquique, 
Santiago, Talcahuano, 
BOLIVIA: La Paz, Oruro. 





London Agents 
GRACE BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 








| Pennsylvania, who died at the age of 
| 93, and the Rev. 
/consin, who died at the age of 91. 


(Continued from page 37.) | 
started in 1848, but we have a num- | 
ber of subscribers who have taken | 
every issue from the beginning. | 

Some who appeared in the honor | 
roll of our Fiftieth Anniversary | 
Number of 1898 and our Sixtieth of | 


| 1908 are no longer with us, for in-| 


stance, Judge J. M. Tebbetts of | 


A. Kidder of Wis- | 


If we had space we should like to | 
print the letters we have received 
from our old friends, for almost | 
every one contains some kind words 
or interesting reminiscences. But we 
can give only a few extracts. Mrs. 
Buckley of Strawberry Point, Iowa, | 
deserves the honor of first mention 
because her recollection of The Inde- 
pendent extends to the time before it 


| was in existence: 


It was in 1848, I was a young girl 


| then, and was at tea at a neighbor’s. 
| The conversation turned upon a news- 
| paper about to be started in New York 


and what it was to stand for and I 
| thought I wish we could have that paper 
in our family. Not long after that an | 
| agent came around soliciting sub- 
scribers for The Independent and urged 
my mother to subscribe and she did and 
we had it in our family until I married | 


| and came to Iowa. It was a welcome 


guest, its great blanket sheet coming 


every week. 


The subscribers that rallied to the 


| support of The Independent in the) 


perilous days of its infancy were men | 
of independence like Mr. Crosby, 
whose devotion to the cause of free-| 
dom antedated by a dozen years the | 
founding of this paper; and Mr. 

Grinnell, who by his own exertions | 
abolished slavery so far as certain 
individuals were concerned: | 


When The Independent was started in | 
1848, I was a boy of seven, living in| 
Hampden, Me. My father, Samuel N. 
Crosby, was an Abolitionist as early as 
1836. He was active in the cause when | 
only one other man in.our town stood 
with him. In answer to the contempt 
and abuse heaped upon him he told his 
accusers that he would ask for no better 
epitaph than that “He was an Aboli- 
tionist in 1836.” He lived to see the 
curse removed. Before he died I asked 
him if he would like this statement upon 


| his monument and he said, no, times 
| had changed and it would seem to be 


| boasting. 


Geo. H. Crossy. 
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No. 43 Exchange Place 








AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, 
available in all parts of the world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make 
Telegraphic Transfers to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California. 


Execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of Investment Securities. 














NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST COMPAN No. 52 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 
CHARTERED IN 1830. 


Capital, : - — $1,000,000.00 
Soni and Undivided Profits, - §,803,845.95 
Assets, - -  9$9,384,072.66 


Grants Annuities. 

Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 

Manages Property as Agent for the Owners. 

Allows interest on deposits payable after ten 
days’ notice. 

Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees and 
Money in Suit. 

Accepts only private trusts and declines all 
corporation or other public trusts, 


TRUSTEES 
Charles G. Thompson flenry Lewis Morris 
Henry Parish Cornelius Vanderbilt 


Frederic W. Stevens John McL. Nash 
Stuyvesant Fish John Claflin 
Edmund L. Baylies Cleveland H. Dodge 
George S. Bowdoin Thomas Denny 


Henry A. C. Taylor 
C. O’D. Iselin 

W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Joseph H. Choate 
Samuel Thorne 

John L. Cadwalader 
Augustus D. Juilliard 


Lincoln Cromwell 
Paul Tuckerman 
Walter kerr 
Howard Townsend 
Eugene Delano 
Alfred E. Marling 
Moses Taylor 


HENRY PARISH....--sesseeecesees President 
WALTER KERR......... First Vice-President 


HENRY PARISH, JR..Second Vice-President 


S. M. B. HOPKINS...... Third Vice-President 
ZBGER W. van ZELM......-+.+-++- Secretary 
eT oar Tn BOB. wccccccece Assistant Secretary 

LOUIS van ZELM. . Assistant Secretary 
JouN C. VEDDER........ Assistant Secretary 








of 10% within the year. 
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Low Level of Investment Bonds 


¢ Many of our best bonds are now selling as low as and, in some instances, al 
lower prices than in the panic of 1907, when there was an average recovery 
We believe the present affords an equal oppor- 
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See the world on “A.B.A” Cheques 


You can pay your hotel bil!s with them; 


buy railway and steamship tickets; use 


them for purchases in the principal shops. 


They are the safest kind of traveling funds, because issued by thousands of 


American Banks under 


authority of American Bankers Association, are good 


only when signed by the holder, and may be replaced if lost or stolen. 


**A.B.A.’’ Cheques supply the urgent need 
for an Internat‘onal Currency. If American 
bank notes could be used for traveling ex- 
penses in all parts of the world, if they were 
engraved with their value in the currcncy of 
the principal foreign nations and required 
your signature to make them good—they 
would be very like “A. B. A.” Cheques. 


50,000 banks throughout the world have 
agreed to cash them without charge and with- 
out a personal introduction. Signing one of 
your “A. B. A.” Cheques identifies you. 


Wherever you travel—in any civilized coun: 
try of the world, you can use “ ~ 
Cheques like actual cash throughout _ your 
trip—from the time you buy your outbound 
steamship tickets to the payment of U. 
Custom duties on your return. 


Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. If your bank is 
not yet supplied with “A. B. A.” Cheques, 
write for information as to where they can 
be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST co. New York City 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. 
at the ee of business on the 9th day of Decem- 


ber, 
RESOURCES. 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 


Public securities, market value... 
Other securities, market value.... 
Real estate owned 


$1,452,871.25 
11, 394, 943. 75 


Mort@mmes OWN!d....ccccccccccscccs 5,651,773.05 
Loans secured by other collateral.. 4,484,471.36 
Bills purchased not secured by collat- 

lc wtie GRdCeeetawesd nh oeeSaee we 10,878,586.04 
Overdrafts, secured...........seee0. 75,076.87 
Due from trust companies, banks, 

Se Wncccwecevaacccéosecace 761,451.85 
PD batnedeesneteneeteceessekksee 3,700,000.00 
Legal-tender notes and notes of na- 

tional banks......... eux 200,000.00 
Other assets, viz.: 

Insurance account bonds and mort- 

I cattle de deck hl erin Gace Qrndhie ewe a 198.00 

Suspense account..........ssseee- 520,219.03 

Accrued interest not entered...... 43,552.97 


Se eee . $40,693, 438.89 
LIABILITIES 
EE CN, cg kab kacnneen exe ache $1,000,000.00 
Surplus including all undivided 
DY <isesneaudnt< covidoseetenns 3,825,032.86 
oe BO Pere 10,660.00 
eer 3,487,403.01 
Deposits not preferred.............. 28,832,221.88 
Due trust companies, banks and 
DT sctngnevenscbesieaes eeeat 262,445.74 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
General account interest... . 347,582.35 
Life insurance.......... 367,631.92 
EE dete a riivonesdecneebesa 2,523,348.67 
Contingent account............... 3,649.37 
Accrued interest not entered...... 33,463.09 
CDSs 6006s deceseeteyases $40, 693,438.89 


HENRY PARISH, 
ZEGER W. 


President. 
VAN Z7ELM, Secretary. 





FRANKLI 
National Bank 


BROAD AND. CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia, October 21, 1913. 





My father, the Rev. Jeremiah A. 
Grinnell, together with Levi Coffin and 
many other notables, was a conductor 
on the underground railroad when it 
took principles and courage to espouse 
the cause of the colored man. And the 
fearlessness of The Independent won 
many warm ‘supporters, whose children 
yet remember the days of old. 

ForDYCE GRINNELL. 


Some correspondents are uncertain 
about the date when The Independent 
first came into the family, but as they 
remember it in its early 18 by 24 inch 
format this fixes the date near 
enough. One septuagenarian writes 
us that this “blanket sheet” was very 
handy as a bed cover, from which we 
infer that he was not brought up in 
a steam-heated flat. Several nice old 
ladies have told us how much they re- 
gretted it when we cut down the size 
of the page, for no other paper was so 
highly valued for covering pantry 
shelves and making bustles. 

It must not be supposed that all 
our faithful friends agree with us. 
Some take it for the opposite reason 
as the following shows: 


You may add my name to the long 
list of subscribers who have inherited a 
taste for The Independent from their 
fathers or grandfathers. My father was 
a minister “of credit and renown.” He 
was also the senior professor in a theo- 
logical seminary which stood for all 
that was truest and bluest in Presby- 
terianism. He always took The Inde- 
pendent, and he always railed against 
the heterodoxy of The Independent. I 
can perfectly remember him coming into 
‘my mother’s room with The Independent 
|in his hand, anathematizing the author 
‘of-an article on the Higher Criticism, 
/and declaring that such views were not 
| fit for | cae pega in a religious news- 
| paper. And my mother—who was a gen- 
tle lady with a sense of humor—would 
wait for a lull in the storm, and then 
would ask: “But, dear, why do you read 
it if it excites you so?” And he would 
retort vehemently: “I have to know 
what the Devil is doing!” For that rea- 
son or for some other, he continued to 
read The ne ’to the day of his 
death. E. C. MCKNIGHT. 


Mr. Strong of Michigan sends us 
a photograph of his wheat field yield- 





RESOURCES. - 

Loans and discounts.........s+.+se0+ $25,867,358.00 ing 38 bushels to the acre and chal- 

Cash ‘and tesetve.......isuiucses Provessa | lenges us to a test of vitality: “I am 

Exchanges for Clearing House...... 2,472,136.09 ten years older than you are, but will 
$42,083,673.57 run you a footrace any time.” 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital oan oa ees ‘ $1,000,000.00 CHARTER MEMBERS AND THEIR CHILDREN 
and ne 

Circulation... 438,300.00 We would not have it inferred that 

REE A vib feeb ein esipnacescawoied 37,337,597.92 | all whose names appear below are of 
$42,083,673.57 | SUfficient age to have been readers of 


E. P. PASSMORE, Vice-President and Cashier 





THE IMPORTERS AND ape NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YOR 
New York, Dece ered 19, 1913. 
The annual election for directors of this bank 
will be held at its banking rooms, corner of 
Broadway and Murray street, Tuesday, January 
13, 1914. The poll will be open from 12 M. to 


th. & 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of the 
corporation known as Henry Romeike, Inc., for the 
purpose of electing directors and transacting such 
other business as may properly come before the 
meeting, will be held on the 15th of January. 
1914, at 2 P. M. at the office of the corporation, 
106-110 Seventh avenue, New York City. 

ALBERT ROMEIKE,: Secretary. 


|The Independent in 1848. But the con- 
| tinuity of a family is as real as the 
continuity of a periodical and we have 
included in the following list those 
\whose parents took The Independent 
‘from the beginning or near it and who 
have continued it ever since: 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, New York. 

Mrs. Jane Andrews, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. E. N. Andrews, Columbia, S. C. 

Ezra A. Atwater, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Marian Tebbetts Banes, Pitts- 
| burg, Pa. 

Rev. William J. Batt, Concord Junc- 
tion, Mass. 

Mrs. Helen M. Buckley, Strawberry 
Point, Iowa. 
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THE 
Merchants National Bank 


OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 Wall Street 


| FOUNDED | 
1803 | 


CAPITAL - 
SURPLUS - 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


OFFICERS 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 

ALBERT S. COX, Asst. Cashier 
OWEN E. PAYNTER, Asst. Cashier 
FRANK L. HILTON, Asst. Cashier 














THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CAPITAL - - - - - - $300,000.00 


SURPLUS - - - - - - 500,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - 203,098.06 


President 





, FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


A very complete list of Corporation Bonds, in- 
dicating whether or hot the normal tax will be 
deducted from the coupons. 

A book giving this information in detail and 
containing also a digest of the Income Tax Law 
and the Commissioner’s Rulings has been pub- 
lished and is ready for immediate delivery. 

— price, $3.00, includes a free later supple- 
ment. 

STANDARD STATISTICS COMPANY, 
47-49 West Street, New York. 








'@ KEWANEE (| 


Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 


Sewage Disposal Plants 


Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Home Power Plants 


Gasoline Engines --Pumping Machinery 
Bulletin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO. 
a Chicag 





No knife or Plaster 


Necessary to Cure Your 


Corns or Bunions 


Our “Pedicure” is a device that absolutely relieves 
and prevents 8, Bunions, and Cal- 
louses; it transfers its operations to the shoe; it 
makes the shoe fit perfectly and does not mal- 

treat the foot. Place knob where shoe presses, nO 
more corns or aching feet. Write today for free # 
it giving full particulars wi 


bookle th list of everything ¥ . 
farfoot comfort. THE PEDICURE CO.. Dept, ||. Buffalo, N. Y. Gx 


AUTOGRAPHS ¢"sow 


& SOLD 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 














A Girl’s Boarding House—An In- 
stitution of Yearning.—Smart Set. 


William B. Burke, Rochester, N. Y. 
W. H. Catlin, Meriden, Conn. 

Nelson Case, Oswego, Kan. 

Mrs. Martha Cook, South Bend, Ind. 
George H. Crosby, Grinnell, Iowa. 

G. D. Crittenden, Shelburne Falls, 


ass. 
F. S. Child, Fairfield, Conn. 
C. S. Doggett, Clemson College, S. C. 
William T. Denison, Pittsford, Vt. 
Mrs. M. M. Dewey, Moira, N. Y. 
Mrs. T. O. Douglass, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Christopher Easton, White Bear 
Lake, Minn. 
J. Milton Ebert, Grenloch, N. J. 
Henry Turner Eddy, Minneapolis. 
Ellen Edwards, Canfield, Ohio. 
Isaac Firebough, Robinson, IIl. 
Mrs. John H. Gaby, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. R. W. Gibbes, Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. Washington Gladden, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Charles L. Gold, West Cornwall, Ct. 
W. W. Goodwin, Newburyport, Mass. 
Dr. Fordyce Grinnell, Pasadena, Cal. 
Alfred Hayes, Ithaca, N. Y. 
P. M. Hill, Greensburg, Pa. 
C. H. Hitchcock, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
James H. Hoadley, New York. 
Rev. H. Hyde, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. J. H. Jewett, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. H. Louks, Lapeer, Mich. 
Rev. A. M. Keid, Steubenville, Ohio. 
Dr. E. W. Kellogg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. M. B. King, Plymouth, Il. 
Stephen H. Larned, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Mrs. E. J. McCall, Citronelle, Ala. 
Miss E. C. McKnight, Sewickley, Pa. 
W. C. McLaury, New Castle, Pa. 
Mrs. William C. McHarg, Brooklyn. 
Henry Mackay, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
Thomas T. Merwin, New Haven, Ct. 
Miss E. F. Merrick, Lancaster, Mass. 
Mrs. C. B. Miller, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Edwin A. Moore, Kensington, Conn. 
Mary F. Morris, Cleveland, Ohio. 
R. Llewellyn Moss, Elmira, N. Y. 
J. Olmsted, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. E. M. Orton, Pasadena, Cal. 
William F. Porter, New York. 
E. P. Powell, Sorrento, Fla. 
Clara Brewster Potwin, Summit, N. J. 
Henry Martyn Pomeroy, Seattle, W. 
A. L. Putnam, Provincetown, Mass. 
Elbert A. Read, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Helen Jones Redfield, Kingston, R. I. 
Thomas E. Robertson, Washington, 
D. C. 
Kate Brainerd Rogers, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
Mrs. M. E. Safford, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. 
Lorenzo Sears, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. A. D. Shepard, Fanwood, N. J. 
Dr. J. L. Stephenson, Santa Ana, Cal. 
V. B. Sterling, New Milford, Conn. 
H. A. Stillman, Hartford, Conn. 
William Strong, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Miss E. H. Talcott, Elmwood, Conn. 
Harriet C. Taylor, Monroe, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. J. Taylor, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
aa B. Tichenor, Daytona Beach, 
a. 
Charles A. Ufford, Boston, Mass. 
James E. Victridge, Hanover, Conn. 
_. William Hayes Ward, Newark, 


M 


AN. . 
Robert Watson, Northfield, Minn. 

John M. Weld, Medina, N. Y. 

Miss M. L. Webster, Bangor, Me. 

ws Mary R. Wilcox, Lawrenceville, 
Miss Mary 
Mrs. 

Mass. 
Mrs. James A. Woodburn, Blooming- 

ton, Ind. 


Hunter Williams, N. Y. 
Herbert Wiswall, Roxbury, 





Me Denis Wortman, East Orange, 








SLATER 
TRUST COMPANY 


(Bank Est. 1855) 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


General Banking 
Savings 
Trustships 


Resources . . 
Deposits. .. . 
Capital and Surplus. 


$11,525,288.52 
9,925,170.66 
1,600,117.86 


Frank A. SAYLES 
Howarp W, Firz 
Anprew E. Jencks ..Sec’y and Treas. 
JerEMIAH F, Browninc..Asst. Treas. 




















CONDENSED STATEMENT 


The 
Northwestern National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


At Close of Business, October 21, 1913. 
RESOURCES 

discounts. .. 

U. S. and other bonds 

emis ROE ou. noe ccccecan 575,000.00 

Overdrafts 5722.77 

Cash and due from banks..... 10,973,609.84 


Loans and - + eee + $22,278,473.05 


2,607,769.69 


$36,440,576.25 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital, surplus and undivided 
profits 
Circulation 
PEE -Kcccccreevsee 


$5,742,094.48 
1,200,000.00 
+++ 29,498,481.77 


$36,440,576.25 


E. W. DECKER, President 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President - 
J. A. LATTA, Vice-President 
A. V. OSTROM, Cashier 














INCREASE THE EARNING POWER OF YOUR SAVINGS 


This Company Offers You 


PER CENT 


Certificates 


issued in amounts of $100, 
running for two years and 
amply secured by first mort- 
gages on improved property. 
A sound, convenient and liberal investment. 
Write to any publication in which you see 
this advertisement as to the trustworthiness 
of this company. Write us for the 6% book. 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1048 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 


\ 
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DIVIDENDS 





THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 19, 1913. 
A dividend of Twelve Per Cent., free of tax, 
has today been declared by this bank, payable on 
the second day of January next. The transfer 
books will remain closed till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE Resneel BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YOR 
December 9 1913. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable on and after January 2, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at tbe close of business 
December 26, 1913. 


E. V. GAMBIER Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 





THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, December 19, 1913. 
The Board of Directors have today declared a 
semi-annual dividend of fourteen (14) per cent., 
free of tax, payable January 2, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record of this date. The transfer books 
will remain closed until January 3, 1914 


W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 





The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, Dee. 10, 1913. 
189TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


The Board of Trustees has declared an in- 
terest dividend for the Six Months ending De- 
eember 31, 1913, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums 
of $5.00 and upward entitle “d thereto, and pay- 
able on and after January 20, 1914. The divi- 
dend will be credited to depositors as principal 
January 1, 1914. Deposits made on or before 


January io, 1914, will draw interest from 
January 1, 1914. 
WALTER TRIMRLE, President. 
ITEWIS BR. GAWTRY, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 





The Franklin 
Savings Bank 


Corner Eighth Avenue and 42d Street. 





106th consecutive semi-annual dividend has 
been declared at the rate of Three and One- 
half Per Cent. per annum on all sums entitled 
thereto from $5 to $3,000, payable on and after 


January 19, 1914, Deposits made on or before 
the 10th of January will draw interest from 
the first. 

Assets 


Coneddeetesenveesaoebanee $23,934,260.75 
1,.667,651.43 
President. 

Secretary. 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, 


G. CONKLIN, 
A. STENHOUSE, 


WILLIAM 
JAMES 











Cor. Bleecker St., N. Y. 
125th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 9, 1913. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest (by the rules entitled thereto) at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 3ist inst., 
19, 1914. 


payable on or after 


January 


Deposits made 
draw interest 


on or before January 


1, 1014. 


10, 1914, 


from January 


JOSEPH BIRD, 


FRANK G. STILES, 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, 


President. 


Secretary. 
Ass’t Secretary. 





GERMAN savines 24a IN THE CITY OF 


Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th St. 

New York, December 24, 1913. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF (3%) PER CENTUM per annum will be 
credited depositors for the six months ending De- 
cember 31, 1913, on all sums entitled thereto under 
the by-laws not exceeding three thousand (3,000) 

dollars, and will be payable after January 20. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 1914, 

will draw interest from January 1, 

ALFRED ROELKER, First Vice-President. 

A. KOPPEL, Treasurer. 





ESTABLISHED 1827 
CORNER PIERREPONT AND 
CLINTON STREETS. 


BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
BANK 


Interest at the rate of 
4 PER CENT PER ANNUM 


will be credited to depositors Jan. 
(payable on and after Jan. 20), on all sums 
entitled thereto. Deposits made on or before 
Jan. 10 will draw interest from Jan. 
CROWELL HADDEN. President. 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 
ARTHUR C. HARE. Cashier. 


ash 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. 


1, 1914 








Comptroller. 


THE GREATER NEW YORK | 
SAVINGS BANK 


498 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, 








N. Y¥. CITY. 





IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











INSURANCE AND COMMERCE 
For the fourth time within the past. 


| forty-four years the Supreme Court has 
recently decided that insurance is not 
|an activity covered by the commerce- 


| clause of the Federal Constitution. The: 


first piece of litigation under this head 
occurred in 1869 under a legal caption 
that has obtained in the world of busi- 
ness a wide currency ang fame, Paul’ 
vs. Virginia. 

The rule there laid down has had two- 
unfavorable effects on the business of 
insurance: as many times observed it 


| has extended the arbitrary power of the- 
| states over the companies; and it has 
erected an almost insurmountable ob- 
| ae to the supersession of state by 


| national supervision—the dream of ad- 
vanced insurance managers. 
Prominent and distinguished among 


Corner 12th Street | these is Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 


| dent of the New York Life Insurance 


The trustees have allowed interest at the rate of | | Company, who has labored for many 


THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums from $5 to $3,000 for the | 
six months and three months ending December 31, 
1913, payable on and after January 19, 1914. 
Money deposited on or before January 13, 1914, 
will na interest from January 1, 1914. 


ARLES J. OBERMAYER, President. 
WILL ane OBERMAYER, Secretary. 
The Kings County Savings 
Institution 


BROADWAY AND BEDFORD 
Established 1860. 
Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York, 
December 8, 1913. 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


4% 


and will be credited to depos- 
January 1, 1914, may he entitled 


AVE. 


has been declared, 
itors who on 


thereto, payable on and after January 19, 1914. 
All money deposited on or before January 10, 
1914, will draw interest from January 1. 
HUBER G. TAYLOR, President. 
John S. MeKeon, Secretary. 
Jacob Hentz, Cashier. 
Accounts can be opened by mail. Send for 


information blank. 





THE!SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
po 
40 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited to depositors for the 
six months ending December 31, 1913, on all 
accounts entitled thereto from $5.00 to $3,900, 
ayable on and after January 15, 1914. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 1914, 
will draw interest from January 1, 1914. 
WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
CLARENCE S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 


Eastern District Savings Bank 


Gates Ave. and Broadway. 

A dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited to depositors on all 
sums entitled thereto for the six months ending 
Dec. 31, 1913, payable after January 21, 1914. 

Deposits made on or before January 10 draw in- 
terest from January 1. 

LEWIS FE. MEEKER, 
SHEVILL, Cashier. 


a] 


President. 
A. MANNING 





United Sta.es Realty & Improvement Co. 
111 Broadway, New York, December 27, 1913. 
The Coupons on this Company's Twenty-year 
Debenture 5% Bonds, due on January 1 next, will 
be paid on January 2, upon presentation at the 
Company's office, Room 1408, Trinity Building. 
B 


M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 


| years to free life insurance particularly 
of the onerous restrictions which clog- 


_its natural progress. The most recent 
decision on the legal question which 
| constitutes the subject of our present 
| consideration occurs under a case car- 


ried up from the Montana courts by 
the New York Life, involving the pay- 
ment by the company of certain taxes 
levied in 1909 by Deer Lodge County in 
that state. It is not essential that we 
go into the details of the litigation, it 
being sufficient to say that the company 


| resisted payment of the tax because it 


was unconstitutional, life insurance be- 
ing an interstate commodity, and that 
therefore such an embargo was in re- 
straint of interstate commerce. The 


Court reaffirmed the doctrine it had pre- 





viously promulgated in Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia, in Hopper vs. California and in- 
New York Life vs. Craven. 

On this occasion, however, it happens 
for the first time that the Court is not 
unanimous on this subject, Justices 
Hughes and Van Devanter dissenting 
from the majority opinion. The advo- 
cates of national supervision find a 
small amount of encouragement in this 
division among the members of the 
Court. Disavowing any disrespect of 
the Court in venturing to comment on 
its finding, Mr. Kingsley expresses 
gratification over the fact that “two- 
distinguished members of the Court ap- 
parently agree to the doctrine that in- 
surance, as now conducted, is com- 
merce.” Continuing he says: “A great 
system, in which place and power have 
intrenched themselves, has been estab- 
lished in the states as a result of the- 
declaration that insurance is not com- 
merce. . There are forty-eight state- 
insurance departments, with all the po- 
litical machinery thet naturally goes 
with such organizations. In addition, the- 
states collect something like $18,000,000: 
a year in revenue from the insurance: 
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companies for the mere privilege of 
doing business. It costs about $1,000,000 
to pay the expenses of the departments, 
so that insurance contributes between 
$16,000,000 and $17,000,000 a year to 
the running expenses of the various 
states. A reversal of the existing doc- 
trine would, of course, have been fol- 
lowed by the assertion that the Federal 
Government is again invading the 
rights of the states. Such a decision 
would have reduced the field of opera- 
‘tion of the various state insurance de- 
partments to the supervision of home 
-companies and nothing more.” Conclud- 
ing, he says: “Those who believe that 
interstate insurance is commerce will 
inevitably take a _ similar position 
‘toward this last utterance of the Su- 
preme Court. The doctrine laid down 
in Paul vs. Virginia in 1869 was eco- 
nomically wrong. That error has now 
‘been reaffirmed, but for the first time 
the reaffirmation comes from a divided 
court. Distinct progress has been made. 
‘The issue will be raised again and 
-again. Sooner or later the principle for 
which we contend will be established 
because it is right.” 

Hopeful and industrious as we are 
for the coming in of every improvement, 
legislative and economic, that makes for 
the freedom of insurance from unequal 
‘governmental burdens, greatly to the 
comfort of policyholders, the real bear- 
ers of all its burdens, we do not share 
the confidence exprest by Mr. Kingsley 
respecting the beneficent results conse- 
quent upon the reversal of the existing 
-doctrine. To us the matter, tho im- 
proved, would yet remain beset by seri- 
ous difficulties. It raay be accepted as 
‘a fixed fact that none of the states will 
yield any of the prerogatives they now 
exercize in their relations with “for- 
eign” corporations and, without doing 
violence to the sovereignty they are pre- 
sumed to enjoy, it is not easy to per- 
ceive how Congress or a Supreme 
‘Court decision could, without precipi- 
tating serious civil disorder, deprive 
them of it. It must be generally ad- 
mitted that the state supervisory sys- 
tem, taken as a whole, is cumbersome, 
oppressive and expensive. But it ap- 
pears to be inevitable. And we are not 
sure that national supervision would 
not eventually result in exchanging the 
‘ills we have for those we know not of. 








One of our readers in San Antonio, 
‘Texas, is informed that the organiza- 
tion inquired about is an assessment 
association and that life insurance on 
that plan always proves to be unsatis- 
factory when it does not end disastrous- 
ly. The association of which our corre- 
spondent is a member was examined 
this year by the New York Insurance 
Department, and while the. report dis- 
closes the organization to be solvent, 
‘there are evidences—premonitory symp- 
toms—of future trouble. The manage- 
ment seems to be doing all it can to 
upbuild the institution, altho some of 
its methods are censured by the exam- 
iners; but, reduced to a single phrase, 
it is endeavoring to overcome the 
science of mathematics and the steady 
‘presure of the mortality table. That 
undertaking has never succeeded. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 


Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


a. dividend of Two Dollars per share will 

aid on Thursday, January 15, 1914, to 

ml holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Wednesday, December 31, 1913. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 














CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 


56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
107TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


ance with the by-laws and rules of the bank. 
Money deposited on or before January 10th will 
draw interest from January Ist. 
HENRY HASLBER, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Seertary. 














Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 
1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and repaid with a bonus and in- 
terest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the Com- 

pany has insured property 


SS Win GERRP Gl. ccccsecses $26,453,358, 064.00 
Received premiums thereon 
to the extent of.......... 249,388,081.88 


Paid losses during that pe- 
riod 





chverie~engnaeweenen 139, 630,074.43 
Issued certificates of profits 

“eer re 88,606,870.00 
Of which there have been 

SeGeemEeG ccccccccccccesces 81,310,840.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GEE TED scconeccoccecces 7,296,030.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

BMOURS TW .cccccccccccecs 22,147,878.45 
On December 31, 1912, the 

assets of the Oompany 

amounted tO ......e-se00- 13,623,851.38 


The profits of the Company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
| | to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
| ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 34d Vice-Pres. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 








terms on January 1, 1914, at the office of the | 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the | 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Trustees buve ordered interest at the rate of | 


THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER CENT. per | 
annum to be paid to depositors on and after 
January 19th on all sums of $5 and up to $3,000 
which have remained on deposit for the three or 
six months ending December 31, 19138, in accord- 








Elliott Addressing 
Machines 








OUR WAY 


Elliott Addressing Machines, $35.00 up. 
Addresses envelopes, circulars, etc., at a 
cost of 3c. per thousand, What is your 
cost per thousand ? 


Send for catalog. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
299 Broadway New York City 





























D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 


| quarters per cent has been declared by the Di- 


rectors of this Corporation, payable January 1, 
i914, to preferred stockholders of record December 
25, 1913. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
PREFERRED stock of this Company will be paid 
January 15, 1914. 

A dividend of one 
stock of this Company for the 
Dec. 31, 1913, will be paid Jan. 

Both dividends are payable 
record as of Dee. 31, 1915. 

’. W. SIPMON, 
Dee. 23, 1913. 


per cent. on the COMMON 
quarter ending 
30, 1914. 

to stockholders of 


Treasurer. 


New York, 














46th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1913 








Capital ............ $1.000,000.00 
Serplas- .-.ccccccccs 925,594. 

Reserves.......-... 2,211,732.44 
Be sscccsrenwes 5,337.014.72 





It should be borne in mind that 
steam boiler insurance one is primarily con- 
tracting for the performance of a 


THE HARTFORD’S SPECIALTY IS THE 
INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 


skillfully performed) are no more sub- 
ject to competition, or to a variance in rate, than 
are the services of two equally competent engineers 


F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. 
F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secy. 


in contracting for 


certain amount of expert 
mechanical service 


the cost and value of 
which (if actually rendered and 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. & Treas. 
CHAS. S. BLAKE Secretary 
W. R. C. CORSON. Asst. Secy. 
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DReauty and Geonomy 








walk hand in hand with that one soap— 
Pears—which has continued its successful 
course in the service of beauty for over one 
hundred and twenty years. The special 
properties which soften and beautify the 
skin 


You’ ul Find Always in 


the famous Pears’ Soap—and only in 
Pears. It enables women to have lovely 
complexions and keep the skin in a con- 
stant condition of perfect health. Its cost 
is low enough for anybody. So while 
beauty is increased and complexions helped 
it is best for beauty and economy to use 


Pears’ Soap 
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F the figures 5 4 appear on your 

address label, your renewed sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








CUBA AND THE PANAMA CANAL 


In a brief communication addrest to 
The Independent, which we shall pub- 
lish soon, President Menocal, of Cuba, 
gives it as his earnest belief that Cuba 
should expect a great increase of pros- 
perity and wealth coincident with the 
opening of the “gigantic work of Amer- 
ican genius and power—the Panama 
Canal.” 








ORIENTAL LEADERSHIP 


Prof. O. Garfield Jones, of the polit- 
ical science department of the Univer- 
sity of California, has some‘very inter- 
esting ideas on the question of oriental 
leadership, and he will impart these 
ideas to Independent readers in an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Philippines and Ori- 
ental Leadership.” He covers a phase 
of the Philippines question that has 
been somewhat lost sight of in the many 
papers on the question which we have 
published recently. 








MAXIMUM OF LEGIBILITY 


“The possibilities of giving a bookish 
style and the maximum of legibility to a 
weekly review,” says The Graphic Arts, 
the monthly magazine of the craftsman- 
ship of advertising, in an editorial para- 
graph, “has just been demonstrated in 
the new typographic dress of The In- 
dependent. Those who are questioning 
either the financial or practical means 
by which a periodical can be given a 
well considered and effective dress 
should study the manufacturing of The 
Independent. A new cover design by 
Edward Edwards and a few engraved 
headings are the only decorative feat- 
ures. There is no newspaper effect in 
the headings in oversized types which 
are so conspicuous in other weeklies. 
This compliment to the intelligence of 
its readers and the evidence of ability 
in publishing, distinguishes The Inde- 
pendent among the many evolutions 
taking place in periodical making.” 


CALENDAR 


The annual winter exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design will be 
open at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, 
New York, till January 18. 

An exhibition of the work of the Bel- 
gian sculptor of labor, Constantin 
Meunier, is on view at the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh until January 18. 
From January 25 to February 15 it will 
be shown at the Avery Library of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, after 
which it will be seen in Detroit. The 
collection contains, as well as sculp- 
tures, panels, oil colors and drawings. 

Chicago’s Automobile Show is sched- 
uled for January 24 to $1. 


January 25, the last Sunday of the 
month, has been designated Child La- 
bor Day by the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

The American Pomeranian Club has 
announced a special show to be opened 
in New York on January 80. 


February 6 is the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the end of Spanish rule in the 
Philippine Islands. 


The Architectural League of New 
York will hold its twenty-ninth annual 
exhibition from February 8 to 28. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts holds its 109th annual ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia from February 
8 to March 29. 


The Annual Tuskegee Negro Confer- 
ence will be held at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, on February 21. The Work- 
ers’ Conference, composed of those who 
teach in negro schools and those inter- 
ested in negro uplift, will be held the 
following day, February 22, 1914. Feb- 
ruary 23 is the date of the mid-winter 
meeting of the board of trustees. 

On or before March 1 every citizen 
having a net annual income of $3000 or 
over must file with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for his district, properly 
filled out and sworn to, “Form 1040.” 
This is a statement of gross income re- 
ceived and exemptions claimed. There 
is a penalty ranging from $20 to $1000 
for failure to make this return. “Form 
1040” may be obtained from collectors 
of internal revenue. 


The eleventh annual convention of 
the Religious Education Association will 
be held in New Haven from March 5 to 
8. The general subject will be The Re- 
lation of Higher Education to the So- 
cial Order. 

A general election in Spain, follow- 
ing the dissolution of the Cortes on Jan- 
uary 1, will take place on March 8 and 
15. Deputies will be voted for on the 
first date, senators on the 15th. 

On March 27, 28 and 29, 1914, re- 
ligious and historical services will in- 
augurate the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the beginning of char- 
tered commerce in New York. 

An International Feminist Congress 
will be held in Rome, May 4 to 18, 1914. 

At Lake Mohonk, New York, the 
twentieth Conference on International 
Arbitration is called for May 27, 28 
and 29. 
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“VIYELLA” 


( Regd.) 
FLANNEL 
Spring Designs for 1914 


Plain Colors! Stripes! Scotch tartan plaids! 
‘‘Viyella’’ can be obtained at all first-class retail stores 


This ticket 1s your protection against substitutes 

















DOES . rT) For FROCKS 
nor “Viyella” ‘xsteeee 
DAY SHIRTS 
SHRINK (Regd.) PYJAMAS, etc. 











Stamped on every 2% yds. of each piece 


DOES NOT SHRINK 











CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 





Atlantic Mutual | C 
OF NEW YORK :: 54 WALL STREET tlantic ; utual usurance 0. 
BRANCH: FORTY-SECOND STREET AND MADISON AVENUE Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 
Statement of Condition at the Close of Business Dec. 31, 1913 Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
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nds an ortgages ....... aa acters ince 130,030.55 ° ° ° 
Public Securities, Market Value ........... 3,522, 121.60 able in Europe and Oriental Countries 
Other Securities, Market Value ............ 20, 303,286.47 Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was pre- 
NR a eae eee ee 59,348,320.85 ceded by a stock company of a similar name. The latter 
UUM TONED a incnvesscreccccveccecevcesses 1,137,845.98 company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
Cash on hand and in Banks ................ 24,500,616.34 tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of stockholders, 
ee errr tr rr 1,086,001.80 by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, and repaid 
ee with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
Total 100000080 66068 2008 66 a $110,728,238.89 During its existence the Company has in- 
ts : LIABILITIES. sured property to the value of......... $26,453,358,064.00 
Capital Stock ............ceseeeeceeceeeees $3,000,000.00 Received premiums thereon to the ex- 
SIGUE. sccccccesccesesesccccccscecsecsens 15,000,000.00 CE er ie 249,388,081.88 
Undivided Profits ..........scccscccscees 2,475,778.64 Paid losses during that period........... 139,630,074.43 
Deposits 2.0.22... sce ceccecececcencceseces 80,907,353-25 Issued certificates of profits to dealers... 88,606,870.00 
Reserved for Taxes ..........ccccccsccecees 139,107.03 }| | | Of which there have been redeemed...... 81,310,840.00 
I a ra or ar oe ins we 161,128.85 Leaving outstanding at present time..... 7,296,030.00 
TCI, 5 vin dv. oe.bueednaweae wens 44,871.12 Interest paid on certificates amounts to.. 22,147,878.45 
ee On December 31, 1912, the assets of the 
RN oka re ie oa cele) oO aon are $110,728,238.80 Company amounted to.............. 13,623,851.38 
‘ion ls Pay Rome My eS ae ee The profits of the Company revert to the assured and are 
——_— divided annually upon the premiums terminated during the 
OFFICERS year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. , 
JAMES N. WALLACE, President. For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to div- 
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